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Watchful Waiting 


VERYONE IS WAITING NOW for the moment 
when Hitler’s forces will strike with all their 
might at Britain. At the moment the Fuhrer’s 
Italian ally is suffering a bad drubbing from the 
British in North Africa and from the Greeks in 
Albania. But unless these actions develop into a 
major attack on Italy which eliminates her from the 
war—and this does not seem likely—they remain 
sideshows. The Mediterranean area may become a 
centre of major action if Germany decides to inter- 
vene seriously to help her ally and drive the British 
out of action there altogether. Such intervention 
may take the form of enlarged air attacks on the 
British naval and land units, or a sudden attack on 
Gibraltar, or an advance in the Balkans; though this 
last action involves so many extra troubles for 
Germany that we shall continue to remain sceptical 
about it until we see it happen. The one thing that 
is certain is that Germany must strike with all her 
might before American help in war materials gives 
the balance of power, especially in the air, to 
Britain. That is, Germany must strike sometime 
before this coming summer. Her most effective 
stroke would be a successful invasion of Britain 
itself, for this would bring the war to an end before 
the United States could intervene. But this is also 
the most risky action that she can take, for if she 
tries and fails her own eventual defeat is certain. 
And every month’s delay since last August has made 
invasion a tougher proposition. 


War Aims 


R. CHURCHILL still refuses to commit him- 

self to any more definite war-aim than that 

of the survival of Britain by the elimination of 
Hitlerism. It is to be noted that he nearly always 
says Hitlerism rather than Nazism or Fascism; and 
one wonders whether he thinks Hitlerism would be 
eliminated by the elimination of Hitler, and whether 
he would be satisfied with a Germany ruled by 
gentlemanly Nazis (like Goering!) or by the army. 
In his speech to Italy his whole attack was on a 
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man, Mussolini, and not on a system of government 
and society. His grievance against Italy was not 
the barbarity of Fascist rule, which presses most 
heavily on those very Italians to whom the British 
government ought to make its chief appeal, but only 
her declaration of war against Britain. How ser- 
iously his government takes questions of post-war 
reconstruction may be judged from the fact that 
the committee set up to study these questions is 
presided over by Arthur Greenwood, the most not- 
ably useless man in the war cabinet. Hitler has 
proclaimed European unity as his war aim, a unity 
from which Britain is to be totally excluded. A 
new order in Europe no longer dominated by the 
nationalism of the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries is certainly the major need of that con- 
tinent. Hitler, however, as one sarcastic American 
has put it, can probably do no more than set up a 
kind of vineyard on Vesuvius. But to what kind of 
a European organization does the British govern- 
ment look forward? It is sheltering all the exiled 
governments of the little states whom Hitler has 
overrun. Is it sure that the peoples of these com- 
munities will want these governments back when 
the war is over? What does it offer to the peoples 
of Europe in case of British victory, and especially 
what does it offer to the people of Germany? And 
how does it expect to win a British victory in the 
end, unless with the help of those peoples of Europe 
rising in revolution against the Nazi tyrant? 
Surely the time approaches when the American 
government will be asking what use the British 
government proposes to make of victory. 


American “Isolationism’’ 


E CANADIANS are fond of thinking of 
ourselves as interpreters of our American 
neighbors to the British. But what is going on in 
the minds of the so-called “‘isolationists” is a matter 
on which Canadians get hardly any information 
unless they read American papers or listen to 
American radio stations. 
In Uncensored, a weekly American mimeographed 
sheet which is published by a group of the people 
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whom we call “isolationists,” there was recently an 
article by Stuart Chase which seems worth some 
quotation. (Uncensored, Dec. 28, 1940; published 
at 112 East 19th St., New York City; $5.00 per 
year.) 

“The people of the United States are in possess- 
ion of a workable pattern for community survival 
and well-being. The people of Europe, Asia and 
Africa are not . . . Our relative stability is com- 
pounded of many factors—our continental size, our 
natural resources, our geographical isolation, our 
dominating position in the hemisphere, our demo- 
cratic habits practiced by generations of pioneer 
ancestors ... In the United States citizens elect 
their leaders and have wide latitudes in the 
exercise of free speech, free press, free assembly, 
free worship and freedom from being pushed around 
by autocrats, priests, landowners, gentlemen in 
colored shirts, and the secret police. They are not 
immune from being pushed around—witness the 
Negroes and the Okies—but relative to old world 
citizens, they are free men... A major test of 
stability was the great depression of 1929, which 
presently caused Europe to fall apart, but only 
rocked without shattering the Americas.” 

“Even in the best of times Old World communities 
carry a load of unstable elements, largely lacking in 
the Americas. Consider the fractures implicit on 
a continent with twenty-five or more languages, 
tariff walls and currencies; with inadequate natural 
resources, with class divisions, violent ideologies, 
violent politics, bloody historical feuds. These 
cleavages were bad enough in the handicraft age. 
In the power age they make the culture unworkable. 
How many years, decades, will it take to steam- 
roller these differences into a stable pattern which 
can guarantee both goods and freedoms? Power 
age communities need to be continental in scope to 
fit an expanding technology... It looks as if the 
choice in Europe was to give up either nationalism 
or technology ... Can anyone resolve this crazy 
quilt but the peoples of Europe themselves?” 

“... The United States cannot solve the political 
and economic problems of Europe, Asia, Africa and 
the Indies by armed assault on their totalitarian 
leaders ... If Americans attempt this program, 
whether they knock out the dictators or not, they 
will assuredly wreck their own New World 
pattern ... With the whole world on our hands, 
draining our life blood overseas, we would have no 
time and no desire to plan for the America of the 
future ... If these assumptions are valid, what 
should be the foreign policy of the United States? 
1. Arm to the point where no Old World power or 
combination of powers will dare attack us. 2. Link 
the Western Hemisphere into a _ self-sufficient 
economic unit... 3. As a salute to a brave nation 
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fighting against great odds, give Britain all the 
material aid we can spare from our defense 
requirements. The amount should be determined by 
technicians rather than politicians ... European 
nations are fighting because their continental 
pattern makes no sense. They will go on fighting 
in this war, and in other wars, until they learn how 
to live peaceably together. We have learned this 
lesson on our continent. Our war, if it comes, must 
be to defend what we have learned.” 

Canadians can pick plenty of holes in this 
analysis. But they should understand that it 
represents the point of view of millions of United 
States Americans. 


The Sirois Debacle 


OW THAT THE CAPTAINS and the kings 

have departed from Ottawa and returned 
with their retainers to their provincial strongholds, 
a few simple and obvious considerations may be 
set down. In the first place it is necessary to ask 
whether Mr. Hepburn was defending the govern- 
ment of Ontario or the citizens and taxpayers of 
Ontario. An Ontario government deprived of 
income and corporation taxes and of succession 
duties might certainly find its style somewhat 
cramped; but what harm would be done thereby to 
the citizens of Ontario, if they were secured in the 
existing standard of social and educational services? 
Mr. McQuesten presented figures to show that the 
calculations of the Sirois commission as to Ontario 
were wrong by millions of dollars; but he then 
announced the immediate departure of the Ontario 
delegation from the conference, so that it was 
impossible to compare the two sets of figures and 
find out what lay behind their differences. The 
refusal of the Ontario government to consider the 
Sirois report at all has not relieved the taxpayers 
of Ontario from the necessity of providing for 
other sections of the dominion if those sections get 
into financial troubles. For the dominion govern- 
ment will relieve the financial distress of these 
other sections by grants or subsidies which are 
collected by the dominion Minister of Finance very 
largely from Ontario taxpayers. And Mr. Ilsley 
has already announced that the pressure of war 
finance will probably compel the dominion to invade 
the field of succession duties and to stiffen up 
income taxes. So that Messrs. Hepburn and 
Walters will not even succeed in saving their 
present revenue from these taxes. We will be 
trying to finance the war by an uneconomical and 
unscientific system of taxation in which ten 
governments compete for taxes, and in addition we 
will have to face accentuated sectional bitterness 
just at the time when we need all the national unity 
that we can achieve. 
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Democracy and our Universities 
Carlton McNaught 


governing body of the University of Toronto 

to frighten one of its professors into resign- 
ing by the threat of impending dismissal again 
leads one to ask what notion prevails in such 
quarters about the university’s function in a 
democracy. 

The reasons advanced for seeking the departure 
of Professor Underhill were (1) public opinion as 
expressed in the newspapers and elsewhere, (2) 
pressure from outside and from inside the univer- 
sity, and (3) the opinion of the board that his 
continued presence on the staff was doing harm to 
the university. He was asked to consult with his 
friends and take a week to consider what he should 
do. At the end of the week he wrote to the 
chairman of the board refusing to resign. 

Inevitably the matter became widely known 
amongst the professor’s friends and colleagues. 
Since “public opinion” had been alleged as a reason 
for sacrificing Professor Underhill, it became 
necessary to show that there existed a strong body 
of public opinion opposed to such encroachments 
on civil liberties and academic freedom. The 
immediate reaction was such as to cause speculation 
about the real source of “pressure from outside and 
inside the university” for the professor’s removal. 
A large deputation of his colleagues, headed by the 
Dean of Arts, waited on President Cody to protest 
against the unwarranted action. A_ voluntary 
petition from his former students testified to the 
notable part he had played in their intellectual 
development, the inspiring nature of his teaching, 
and his moderation and tolerance where controver- 
sial matters were involved. His present students 
sponsored a similar testimonial. Graduates of the 
university, recent and of long standing and in many 
walks of life, joined in the protest. 


Intimations that pressure was being put upon the 
university by the provincial government were 
made, or allowed to go undenied, by the authorities. 
But when this was revealed in the press, a prompt 
denial was forthcoming from the premier, through 
his acting minister of education. Responsibility 
for any action that had been or might be taken was 
placed, therefore, upon the president and the board 
of governors. 

This source of pressure having been eliminated, 
it is interesting to examine the other alleged 
sources. “Public opinion as expressed in the 
newspapers” apparently resolves itself into the 
editorial pronouncements of one Toronto and three 
or four outside newspapers which raised indignant 
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voices againt Professor Underhill last fall, when a 
partial and rather highly colored report of his 
remarks on Canadian-American relations at a 
study conference sponsored by the Y.M.C.A. 
appeared in the press, and a few letters to the news- 
papers from violently partisan individuals. The 
accuracy of the press report Professor Underhill 
publicly denied, and the board of governors 
apparently accepted his version of what he had 
really said, supported by the evidence of those who 
had been present at the conference. What is meant 
by public opinion “elsewhere” can only be guessed 
at. The source of pressure “from outside the 
university,” if it does not refer to the government, 
can also only be surmised. It was a combination of 
these vaguely-defined “pressures” that allegedly 
created the feeling that Professor Underhill’s 
presence on the staff was doing harm to the 
university. 


What seems so extraordinary about the whole 
matter is that the president and governing body of 
a university, supposedly pledged to uphold the right 
of independent thought within and without its 
walls, should have even contemplated yielding to 
pressure, from whatever quarter, that challenged 
this right. Unless one is to subscribe to the Nazi 
idea of a university as a place where only one set 
of ideas and opinions shall be permitted currency, 
it is difficult to understand how the president of a 
university could consider the suppression of a staff 
member, much less his dismissal, because his ideas 
were unpopular in certain quarters. When the 
unpopularity, or alleged unpopularity, is based on a 
misrepresentation of those ideas, the wonder grows. 

The fallacy that because one professor in a 
university expresses certain views publicly he 
therefore commits the university to those opinions, 
is one that should be dispelled. The way to dispel 
it is not to forbid professors with unpopular 
opinions from speaking in public, but to encourage 
more professors to speak in public. It would then 
become abundantly clear that universities, the 
University of Toronto included, have on their staffs 
professors holding widely divergent opinions on 
important matters. If it were not so, our universi- 
ties would be in grave danger of conforming to the 
Nazi ideal, against which Canada is supposed at 
the present moment to be fighting with all her 
resources of mind and matter. 


It is time we realized that ordinary Canadians 
are as much entitled to hear the reasoned views of 
Canadian scholars in the fields of history, economics 
and political economy, as they are entitled to hear 
the views of our bank presidents, business men 
and members of parliament. To the extent that 
they deny us this right, our universities are doing a 
real disservice to democracy. 
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Some Weaknesses of the Sirois Report 


G. M. A. Grube 


The following article was written before the 
collapse of the Sirois conference at Ottawa. It isa 
pity that those who supported the report—among 
whom I count myself—did not make their own 
difficulties more clear, and for the most part left 
even the best criticism to the other side. I deal 
below with the two main questions upon which the 
report was attacked, where definite points of attack 
could be discerned among the verbiage. 

Readers will see how easily a compromise could 
have been reached, had the will been there. In any 
case the problems remain, the report remains a 
document of vital importance and Canadians must 
continue to think of possible solutions. 


HE DISCUSSIONS of the Sirois report 

I which have so far appeared in the Canadian 

Forum have been almost wholly favorable. 
Both signed articles and editorial comments have 
fully approved the main recommendations, and 
have rightly emphasized some others, less publiciz- 
ed but equally important, such as the power of 
delegation, and the establishment of permanent 
secretariats. I want to make very clear at the 
outset that I share this general approval: unemploy- 
ment must become a national responsibility, the 
dominion should take over the provincial debts, as 
well as recognize its responsibility for basic minima 
in the general standard of living. We socialists 
have always insisted that national problems demand 
national solutions, and in this respect our criticism 
should rather be that the report does not go far 
enough. 

The problem of dominion-provincial relations is 
one that will have to be cleared up by any govern- 
ment, C.C.F. as well as Liberal and Conservative; 
the machinery must be made to work more 
smoothly, and I am not one of those who believe 
that chaos and inefficiency will in some obscure 
manner make for progress and socialism. I there- 
fore welcome any proposals that will make for 
improvement. 

The report, however, has certain features, espec- 
ially in the financial methods of implementing the 
recommendations which, it seems to me, all 
socialists should oppose. My chief objections 
concern the transfer of provincial debts and the 
surrender of taxing power by the provinces. 

Those who oppose the whole report have not been 
slow to point out that the taking over of provincial 
debts by the dominion will greatly benefit the 
holders of bonds of those provinces which have 
defaulted or are likely to default, as Alberta has 
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already done and Saskatchewan would have been 
compelled to do if the dominion had not come to 
the rescue. This is quite true, and indeed the 
market price of certain provincial issues has 
already risen considerably since the report was 
published. On the other side it is urged that the 
credit of Canada would suffer very considerably 
if any province is allowed to default, especially as 
a considerable proportion of these provincial bonds 
are held outside Canada. But this is open to 
question, for both Canadian and foreign investors 
have long ago learned to differentiate between 
provincial and dominion bonds. What is true, 
however, is that while a province may default for 
a time and to some extent, the dominion cannot 
afford to let any province go bankrupt entirely, 
and is bound to come to its rescue at some time and 
to some extent. The commissioners themselves put 
the case for their recommendations very ably. 
After saying that the debt structure of certain 
provinces demands immediate attention, they 
continue (p. 123): 


“Such attention should not be regarded as being primarily 
an expedition to rescue bondholders, although the com- 
mission does not have to apologize for recommending a 
solution which does not impose on a few groups of 
investors losses which arose from general and uncor:troll- 
able causes. The principle of national responsibility was 
recognized by implication when the dominion made loans 
to the western provinces from 1931 to 1934 to meet matur- 
ing debt and interest obligations, and although this 
practice was subsequently discontinued, some may feel 
that a moral guarantee remains to purchasers of provincial 
bonds during this period. The primary purposes of the 
commission’s recommendation that the dominion should 
assume the responsibility for servicing all non-self-sup- 
porting provincial debt are to put the provinces in a 
position to proceed with reasonable borrowing for 
productive purposes and to put the debt problem in the 
hands of the government which can most efficiently and 
advantageously handle it. Destruction of provincial credit 
not only damages investors (and through investors—who 
include banks, trust companies, insurance companies, and 
other governments—a major portion of the Canadian 
people in some form or other), but it directly hurts the 
residents of the province itself and prevents financing of 
desirable developments on favorable terms, and borrowing 
to meet some sudden need on anything but ruinous terms. 
Canada should try to avoid the vicious cycle of high 
interest rates because of frequent defaults, and frequent 
defaults because of high interest rates, which has bur- 
dened the people of many central European and Latin- 
American agricultural areas and blocked any improvement 
in their standard of living.” 


I entirely approve of the commission’s primary 
purposes, but I confess that I do not feel so tender- 
hearted towards the investor. It is surely a 
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fundamental principle of capitalism that the inves- 
tor takes the risk, and while no province should 
perhaps default entirely, he should surely carry 
some of the loss. I can see no reason for the domin- 
ion to step in suddenly and change a bad investment 
into a very good one. International finance since 
the war has shown quite clearly that, while it is a 
good thing to pay one’s debts when one can, there 
are circumstances in which even the most respect- 
able debtors do not pay their debts in full, ana are 
not expected to. 


The commissioners themselves admit the right- 
ness of this in principle where they consider 
(somewhat half-heartedly) a special capital gains 
tax or a transfer tax to offset “the fortuitous 
profits” that would otherwise accrue to the bond- 
holders. They also suggest a much simpler way of 
achieving this end. Let the dominion take over 
the provincial obligations at the price they fetched 
at an agreed date (say one month before the 
publication of the report). A man who held $1,000 
of provincial bonds which were worth only $500 on 
the agreed date, would then save half his investment 
by receiving $500 in dominion bonds. We have had 
quite enough of governments taking over bonds at 
a price far beyond their worth, and certainly we 
should not agree to the dominion making a’ present 
of a large unearned increment to bondholders, 
neither on this nor on any future occasion when the 
government needs to take over some service or 
industry. 


As regards the suggested surrender by all the 
provinces of personal income tax, corporation taxes 
and succession duties, we may well recognize that 
the dominion will need new sources of revenue, 
(even though the burden of unemployment relief 
has for the present been much reduced) ; but I deny 
that the provinces need withdraw completely from 
these fields of taxation. 


The question affects different provinces very 
differently: not only do the richer provinces raise 
more revenue from these taxes, but they represent a 
very different percentage of current revenues. By 
these taxes, Ontario raises 42% of its revenues, 
Quebec 37%, B. C. 34%, Manitoba 33%, Alberta 
23%, Nova Scotia 16%, P. E. I. 15%, New Bruns- 
wick 12%, and Saskatchewan 11%. Clearly the 
sacrifice is much greater for some than for others, 
though the principle is the same for all. 


Leaving aside the question of new expenditures, 
and improvements in social and_ educational 
services, the report expressly says that a good deal 
of readjustment must take place between the 
provinces and municipalities (p. 85). Indeed, all 
progressive people agree that the provincial govern- 
ments should take up far greater financial respon- 
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sibilities for education and social services. As the 
commissioners put it (p. 140): 

“Matters of more than local interest should not and can- 
not be left to a major degree in the field of municipal 
government. In so far as they remain a municipal 
obligation the interests of the province as a whole are 
injured by the sheer inability of some municipalities to 
raise the same revenue as others either in proportion to 
population or to the amount of expenditure required, as 
well as by obstacles to provincial uniformity arising from 
the deliberate adoption by a municipality of a lower 
standard than that desired as a matter of provincial 
policy.” 

It is not here so much a matter of raising new 
money, but rather of raising provincially what was 
raised municipally before. But by what methods 
is this to be done? 


Variable sources of income having been given up, 
the chief sources remaining are gasoline taxes, 
liquor control, automobile licenses, amusement 
taxes and the like—most of them special taxes that 
should be used for special purposes. It is true that 
there would be a rebate to the province equal to 
10% of the profits of mining and oil companies (a 
curious way to calculate financial adjustments 
between governments by the way), but this is 
specifically intended “to amortize provincial expen- 
ditures on development and to prepare for the 
expenditures necessary when the resources are 
depleted” (p. 114). It is therefore misleading to 
include this rebate in the “surplus available for 
expansion of education, welfare and developmental 
expenditures,” as is done throughout the tables on 
pp. 87-107. 


To rely on real estate taxes entirely, as is now 
done by the municipalities, is admittedly unsound, 
and in any case it would be very unwise as well as 
quite impracticable, for the province to invade this 
closed municipal preserve. Yet how else are any 
considerable readjustments to be made? Are we 
to be compelled to finance education by doubling the 
price of gin? or by penalizing the motorist still 
further? It is quite obvious that a provincial 
income tax is by far the fairest way, and if the 
people of a province come to realize the necessity 
for the province to shoulder more of the burden and 
relieve the municipalities, I can see no reason in 
nature, logic or politics why they should be debarr- 
ed from raising the necessary money by a supple- 
mentary income tax, the only fair way to do it. 


The commissioners themselves say a great deal 
in favor of the income tax as “the most highly 
developed modern instrument of taxation,” and they 
become quite lyrical as to its advantages (p. 111) ; 
they are quite averse to “other taxes which increase 
costs, of which the sales tax is the leading example” 
(p. 151). I suggest that their argument holds 
good not only of the dominion but of the provinces 
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as well, and that if the provinces are stripped of 
all income tax powers they will inevitably be driven 
to the very kind of taxes which the commission 
deplores. As long as the responsibility for all 
social security legislation is to be left to the 
provinces (with the sole exception of unemployment 
relief) they should also retain the power to impose 
the most equitable, direct and progressive form of 
taxation. 


The argument of the commissioners is most 
compelling in the case of succession duties. These 
fortunes are derived from the national economy 
as a whole, rarely from transactions in one province 
only. Furthermore, succession duties are a form 
of capital levy rather than a levy on income. 
Varying rates from province to province are 
inadvisable, and it seems reasonable to surrender 
them entirely to the dominion. Incidentally, the 
experience of other countries has shown that the 
rate of taxation on inheritance could be very 
considerably increased. As for corporation taxes, 
here again the present miscellaneous taxes on 
business by various authorities is rightly condemned 
in the report, and the provinces might well surren- 
der to the dominion all corporation taxes except 
corporation income tax, where they should retain 
concurrent jurisdiction. The power to tax corpora- 
tion profits, like that of taxing individual income, 
seems an integral part of provincial autonomy. A 
corporation that functions within a province surely 
owes it some return for the provincial services it 
enjoys. 

Socialists have argued that the loss in income tax 
to the provinces could be made good by socialization 
of essential industries and services, and by the 
profits which a socialist provincial government 
could make on these utilities. But, in the first 
place, our present governments are not socialist; 
in the second place, such profits would not accrue 
at once; last, but by no means least, this would 
again be a form of indirect taxation for we would 
pay more for our coal, bread, telephones, transpor- 
tation, or whatever service was socialized, in order 
to finance education and the like, and this increase 
would press: as hard upon the poor as the rich. 
The socialist way is surely to make these goods as 
cheap as possible for all, and then to tax on income. 

Questions of detail would have to be arranged, 
but none of these should prove insuperable: the 
provinces might well, for example, agree not to tax 
beyond a certain percentage of the dominion rate, 
and even be particularly modest in this matter for 
the duration of the war. Economists will tell you 
that we have already reached the limit of income 
taxation, but that is a political, not an economic, 
question. Do not forget that the money has to be 
raised anyway, and that the difference is merely 
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one of the way to obtain the same amount of 
money within the same province, at least where 
adjustments between municipality and province are 
concerned. 


There are then two important qualifications that 
socialists should make in welcoming the very real 
advantages which the main recommendations would 
bring about, namely: (1) provincial bonds should 
be taken over by the dominion only at the price 
they fetched before the publication of the report, 
and (2) the provinces should retain concurrent 
jurisdiction over taxation of income, both corporate 
and personal. 


The Parade of Young Men 


Under the prolonged outcry of the night 
The young men walk down solitary streets. 


Dogged each by separate death, from dark to light 
Their unexperienced love and quick despair 

Seeks for an unknown name. The calcined air 

Dry to the touch as rasping bone on bone 

Limes the swift blood and nails the eager tongue. 
Far from their broken sleep they are pursued 

By shadows and uncertain images 

To find in these their insufficient food. 


Farther from consummation, never achieved, 
The withered impulse fails, the spirit shuns 

A life that kills the senses with inaction. 

They are the fortunate ones 

Who die young. Those the gods love 

Die young. Not for them the angry satisfaction, 
The disillusion, the twice-tasted miracle. 


Strung to the prolonged outcry of the night, 

Caught between breath and breath, menaced by 
sudden weakness, _ 

And startled inspiration of the sight, 

The young men walk down endless avenues 

Companioned by their unremitting dreams 

That like glass walls torment, distort, confuse, 

And turn in anguished coil the body’s grieving. 


They are the fortunate ones, they are happy 
Who die young. Not for this generation 
The resurrective spring, hope and new leaf and 
unimpeded breath, 
But winter dark, confined, and every spring 
Only the beginning of another winter. 
PATRICK D. WADDINGTON 
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on one thing. “Music by Faith” equalled 

anything put out by the BBC, NBC, CBS or 
Mutual. It combined grand showmanship with 
intelligent entertainment, and was a brave feather 
in Canada’s cap. It was also the last line of defense 
behind which CBC apologists retired when bearded 
in their dens in Toronto’s Prudential building, 
Ottawa’s Victoria building or Montreal’s Keefer 
Block. 

“Drama’s slumped a bit lately? Ye-e-es. Kids’ 
programs leave something to be desired? Uh-uh. 
Maybe there’s too many profs on the air (nothing 
against the profs, you know, heh-heh, but they’re 
no good as speakers). Short wave transmitter? 
Well, that’s practically in the bag. Sure, sure, we 
pipe in a raft of stuff from across the line... 
but what about ‘Music by Faith?’ Boy, you gotta 
admit that’s a natural.” Well, yes; it was. 

In August, 1940, Faith left Canada. He went to 
Chicago to do a twelve-month commercial stint for 
Borden’s at $1,000 a week. His program went off 
the air. Canadians were thrown out of work, the 
CBC lost its best feature, and its apologists their 
trump card. But it wasn’t the big money that 
drew Faith away. 

Faith was a Toronto boy. He loved Canada; he 
didn’t want to leave it. Despite tempting offers 
from across the line, he stayed on at a sixth of what 
he now gets in Chicago. His salary was big money 
in Canada, but the CBC paid it, whether the 
program was on the air or not, just to retain Faith. 
He was worth it. Why did he go? 

This is the story they tell around the coke-vendor 
in station CBL, Toronto. lEarly last summer, 
a minor official decided to have a cocktail party. 
He started calling the boys to see if they’d come 
around: “Awfully sorry, old boy, but we’re going 
to Faith’s.” Monday morning Faith was told in 
words approximating these: “Percy, we won’t be 
able to pay you this week. Matter of fact we won’t 
be able to pay you all summer. Can’t pay a guy 
when he’s not working, you know.” Faith protested, 
vainly. He had heavy commitments: his musicians 
to think of, a government annuity to pay, a new 
house, a family. For three months he didn’t get a 
nickel. In August, the Chicago offer came, and he 
left. 

This sort of thing might be classed under the 
head of “unsatisfactory internal conditions and 
unsound practices.” Certainly it’s an “unsound 
practice” to make the retention of an ace program 
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dependent on the jealous whim of a minor official. 

It was “unsatisfactory internal conditions and 
unsound practices” which, to quote Hansard, led to 
the resignation of E. A. Pickering, assistant to the 





general manager, in October, 1939. It was for 
similar reasons that Alan B. Plaunt, foundation 
member of the CBC’s board of governors and 
pioneer advocate of nationally owned radio in 
Canada, resigned in October, 1940. It was for 
similar reasons that Donald W. Buchanan, director 
of public affairs broadcasts for the CBC, resigned 
in December, 1940. 

But it is through incidents such as the Faith epi- 
sode, that the vague parliamentary phrase is 
brought into focus. Its actual causes lie deeper. 
They lie so deep that a dozen such acts, differing 
only in degree from the Faith case, may take place 
during a year, and provoke from hardened radio- 
men the shrugging reaction: “Oh, well, what can you 
expect from the CBC?” They may be traced to two 
main causes. First the control of the program 
department by a small group which, entering radio 
fifteen years ago as effects men, office boys and 
crooners, grew up with the industry, yet retained 
their narrow vision and _ sparse background. 
Second: a general manager whose long training as 
a public relations official has given him the faculty 
of being all things to all men. 

Any form of national endeavor must weather 
conflicting cross currents of local patronage and 
sectional lobbying; and the CBC undoubtedly needs 
a front man to solve the diplomatic problems that 
hedge about the path of progress. But it is open 
to question whether a man who spent twelve years 
as a public relations officer is necessarily also a 
good administrator and program man. Can he 
who has learned to say “Yes” to both sides, say 
“No” when occasion demands? 

In his report, tabled in the House last December, 
Plaunt remarked that “the spectacle of persons 
retained who have been guilty of misconduct and 
even irregularity is not calculated to improve the 
morale of the organization” and “if one looks into 
the causes of this situation . . . one is obliged to 
conclude that it lies in the inability of the general 
manager to take firm action in this regard.” Yet 
on other occasions, the general manager has been 
firmness itself, insisting, over the unanimous 
objections of his own program department, that 
certain broadcasts be scheduled. 

Here is a queer contradiction. To understand it 
we must return to the famous CBC-McCullagh 
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fracas of the spring of 1939, itself leading to 
investigation by a parliamentary committee. The 
CBC, in refusing time to McCullagh for his pep 
talks, was technically in the wrong. Its face was 
saved through the very able presentation of its 
case by Leonard W. Brockington. Brockington, a 
man of wide culture and liberal views, completely 
outmanoeuvred McCullagh; and no one who knew 
the Leadership League’s demagogic tendencies 
regrets it. 

But though McCullagh was routed, the general 
manager who had condoned the original refusal of 
time had had his face publicly saved. That fall, 
Brockington resigned. True, his term was up. 
On the other hand, we remember the story of the 
strong swimmer who got cramps, and was saved 
on a crowded beach by a non-swimmer. The two 
men were no longer compatible. With the restrain- 
ing influence of Brockington removed, strange 
things began to happen. In November, 1939, 
McCullagh went on the air again with six talks on 
“Canada at War.” Put this down to “public 
relations.” Nation wide criticism of the series 
was so marked that it was extended, with six 
additional speakers giving one broadcast each, to 
make the public think that McCullagh had been 
merely one in a series. That this was not the 
original intention is clearly shown by the fact that 
the extension was not arranged until public clamor 
grew too marked to be disregarded. 


In January, 1940, something even stranger 
happened. By unilateral decision, the general 
manager arranged a series of talks by a prominent 
Canadian journalist. These were to be of less 
imperialist bias, to still public clamor. The 
program department, presented with this fait 
accompli, objected strongly on the grounds of the 
man’s known unreliability to them as a broadcaster. 
Their objections were over-ruled by the general 
manager, but were proved to the hilt when, on the 
occasion of his second broadcast, the speaker went 
on the air in a festive state. A recording of this 
remarkable fiasco—which enjoyed an audience of 
several hundred thousand—is preserved in the 
CBC’s archives. 

In the spring of 1940, the general manager— 
again by unilateral decision—approved the now 
notorious series “Over the Top.” In this series, 
anonymous speakers made panicky statements 
about alleged fifth column activities and dwelt on 
the menace of the foreign born in Canada. Scarce- 
ly was the series under way when the dominion 
government ordered the CBC to take it off the air 
at once. 


In the fall of 1940, a series of talks called 
“Between Ourselves” was arranged—again by 
unilateral decision—by the general manager. These 
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talks, given by an Ottawa journalist, were of the 
yours-not-to-reason-why-kick-’em-in-the-guts varie- 
ty, and had previously drawn much unfavorable 
comment. The program department protested 
vigorously. It was “the unanimous decision of the 
program board that there is no merit whatsoever 
in... (the) talks.” But the talks went on. 


These events reveal an attitude on the part of a 
public servant that is, to say the least, capricious. 
Caprice is a luxury not to be indulged in during 
war time; and when that caprice is shown to be 
definitely illiberal, it becomes even more of a 
luxury in a war devoted to preserving democratic 
processes. Let us examine that caprice further for 
liberal tendencies. 


1. Since the outbreak of war the stimulating 
‘national forum” type of broadcast, where 
speakers debated social and economic issues, have 
been whittled away, and are now completely 
suspended. 


2. In October, 1939, the CBC asked the prime 
minister to deliver an address on war aims and 
policies. This invitation was also extended to Dr. 
Manion, who spoke on November 138. Shortly 
after this, the CCF approached the CBC with a 
request for similar facilities. The general manager 
refused the request. 


3. In the winter of 1939-40, announcers, produc- 
ers and technicians took steps to form a union in 
the CBC. The statement made to one of their 
number by the assistant program supervisor—“The 
RCMP are liable to get you for this’—may be 
excused on the grounds of ignorance. But the 
general manager circulated among the staff a 
memorandum intimating quite plainly that anyone 
who took part in union-forming activities at this 
time would be considered to be endangering the war 
effort and might be proceeded against accordingly. 
It is charitable to assume that the then minister of 
transport did not approve this memorandum. 


But it must also be admitted that the machinery 
for co-ordination on war policy and war programs 
within the CBC is quite bizarre. In his statement 
to the Canadian press, Buchanan said that his 
resignation was related to “the lack of any clear 
definition by the CBC of policies in regard to war- 
time needs.” He states that “the program depart- 
ment has been left without any consistent direction 
or coherent definition of policy on war-time broad- 
casts. There has been no plan. The result has 
been overlapping and confusion .. .” 


When the Hon. C. D. Howe left transport for 
munitions and supply, he took radio with him. The 
general manager of the CBC ostensibly consults 
with Mr. Howe on individual program items. But 
this is a private arragement, and no one in the CBC 
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seems to have accurate knowledge as to whether 
the minister is actually consulted on certain pro- 
gram items in dispute. Mr. Howe, in any event, is 
far too busy with his vital job at munitions and 
supply to keep constantly in touch with details of 
war-time radio programs. 

However the confusion arises, let us look at the 
results. 

1. Complete weekly schedule of rebroadcast 
from the BBC, arranged for the CBC network 
without any attempt to fit this project into any 
similar pattern of war broadcasts of Canadian 
origination. 

2. In October last, the CBC broadcast 614 hours 
in the evening each week of rebroadcasts from 
England (this exclusive of BBC news). At the 
same time there was not one completely CBC 
series of war informational broadcasts of Canadian 
origination being presented on any evening of the 
week over national networks. 


3. The only planned and sustained war talks 
series (news commentaries excepted) have been 


arranged not by the CBC, but the office of public 
information (e.g.: “Let’s Face the Facts” and 
“Parliamentary Commentaries”). 

Amid all this confusion there emerges the picture 
of a general manager unwilling or unable to cope 
with the situation along liberal, imaginative and 
closely co-ordinated lines. It may be that he is not 
happy in his work. His old flying friend, Sir Cyril 
Newall, has recently been appointed governor-gen- 
eral of New Zealand, and among his friends, 
Gladstone Murray has expressed the wish that he 
might join him. That wish is not, perhaps, surpris- 
ing in a man who, whatever his views, has for four 
weary years had to deal with the CBC’s program 
department. The men who head that department 
were with CKNC, Toronto, in the late twenties; 
one rung higher, they were under Hector Charles- 
worth in the CRC; one rung higher still, they were 
under Murray in the new CBC; today they are still 
there, having climbed another rung. Men may come 
and men may go, but the Boys from CKNC go on 
forever. We shall learn something about them 
next month. 


How Long Can the Farmer Take It? 


R. E. K. Pemberton 


nized as, the most important industry of 

this country. It employs nearly half our 
people. It furnishes the raw materials for 
innumerable secondary industries. It bulks larger 
than any six of the secondary industries combined. 
It supplies the very life-blood of our people and of 
our economy. Its status is paramount: unchalleng- 
ed and unchallengeable. 

And its importance is enhanced by the war. The 
production of food and raw materials, indispensable 
at all times, is more urgently necessary than ever in 
war-time. The more so since some of Britain’s 
supplies are being sunk in the ocean and blown up 
by air-bombs, and because in war-time the health, 
and therefore the diet, of a larger proportion of the 
people becomes a matter of public concern. More- 
over, at a time when our own people are being 
subjected to an abnormal strain, we are entitled to 
remember that, with the disappearance of certain 
sources of Britain’s supplies, possibilities appear of 
increasing the market for staple products of Ontario 
and other provinces. And that, at a time when 
wheat exports are low, the export of other farm 
products becomes relatively more important to the 
national economy. 

It follows that the condition of agriculture calls 
for more than verbal recognition and sympathetic 
platitudes. It demands intelligent planning and 
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action on the part of our governments and other 
officials. This planning and action is their duty in 
time of peace. It is doubly their duty in time of 
war. It is their duty, for example, to provide that 
the production of certain basic necessities is not 
only maintained but increased; and that the farmer, 
like the industrialist and, to a certain extent, the 
worker, is assured of a proper return for his labor. 

It is unfortunately true and demonstrable that 
the governments, so far, have done little for the 
good of agriculture, but have both done and per- 
mitted a great deal that has harmed it. And it 
would be distressingly easy to quote in addition 
examples of mere dithering and inconsistency, due, 
as they must—barring a single alternative—be due, 
to a lack of any policy. 

There is no space in this article to deal with this 
subject directly. I believe, however, that even the 
very incomplete picture which follows, of the condi- 
tions as they are, will speak, not only for them, 
but against the governments which remain so 
apathetic in face of them. 

The farmer’s greatest problem, among many, is 
that of marketing. We can speak here only of 
staple products. Depending on the nature of the 
product, one or other of two methods is alone 
available. In the case, for example, of most fruits 
and vegetables, selling is effected in a more or less 
open market. All or nearly all this produce reaches 
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the market later than its United States competitors, 
in other words, when the market is glutted and 
prices are down. There are dumping duties avail- 
able to protect the fruit-farmer from this competi- 
tion, but they are never applied in time to be 
effective. In the case of other products, for 
example, bacon, milk, tobacco, marketing is carried 
on through certain large corporations, of which 
there is a very small and diminishing number in 
each field. In other words, the staple produce on 
which the farmer depends for his living and for his 
ability to continue production, is marketed under 
monopoly conditions. The countless small indepen- 
dent producers are faced by a very few, very 
powerful, very secure buyers; and the results, in a 
competitive economy, are what alone they can be. 

In his marketing, however, the farmer is 
supposed to be aided, or protected, by certain 
boards, such as the Bacon Board. Do these boards 
work in the farmer’s interest? Do they give him a 
measure of security? The first thing to recognize 
is that such boards, no matter how disinterested, 
no matter how efficient, they might be, could 
never alter the fundamental facts of the situation. 
With this admitted, it may be allowed that they 
could do much to make it less intolerable. In 
practice, however, they do not. Why not? The 
reason is quite clear and full of danger to our 
national stability. It is that, with no exception that 
I know of, a majority of the membership of all 
these boards represents the interests, not of the 
producers, but of the great processing and distri- 
buting corporations. 


The results? Here again considerations of space 
permit only of description, and even of mere 
mention, that is lamentably incomplete. I must 
beg the reader to read between the lines, and to 
make an overdraft on his imagination, as the bare 
recital proceeds. 

The outstanding fact is that most farmers 
produce at a loss. They have been doing so for 
seven years. Like the proverbial ostrich that blinds 
itself to impending danger, we are by now confident 
that they will continue indefinitely to produce at a 
loss. They, the most important class in our society, 
are the only class that we expect to produce at a 
loss. 

Are we bereft of all horse-sense and moral sense, 
or is the farmer so prosperous or so secure that he 
can afford to continue to produce at a loss? It is 
said that only 15 percent of all farms are free from 
mortgages. For years tenancy has been making 
vast inroads upon ownership. A form of serfdom— 
this is no exaggeration—is already in operation in 
various parts of the country, and one of these parts 
is Ontario. The continuance of present conditions 
will inevitably speed this development, which can 
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be viewed only with horror and dismay by all who 


believe in democracy. 


Perhaps you are not convinced? You would like 
some of the figures upon which such statements 
are based? Does the farmer really produce at a 
loss? Last summer the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics released figures showing that, over all Canada, 
the average cash expenditure of the farmer was 
$784; his average operating expenses, $984. For 
Ontario the sums were $859 and $931 respectively. 
In 1935 the chairman of the Ontario Tobacco 
Marketing Board gave sworn evidence that the cost 
of producing Bright Leaf tobacco was 28 cents per 
pound. Last year the average price received by 
the grower for his produce was 1614 cents per 
pound; the price set by the board, 1914 cents. 
(This year it is one cent higher!) Moreover a large 
proportion of the crop was not sold, with results to 
the growers affected comparable with the worst 
results of such conditions in the west. Only, the 
Ontario unfortunates did not receive even mini- 
mum accommodation ... Or shall we consider 
cheese? The cheese factories are paying the farmer 
80 cents to $1 for milk which, according to govern- 
ment computation, costs $2.07 to produce. Or 
bacon? For a 210-pound hog, under the agreement 
which prevailed until recently, the farmer received 
a gross profit of fifty cents. (The calculations 
which establish this result were published six 
months ago by the Ledger of London, Ontario, and 
have never been challenged.) And this “profit” 
takes no account of wages, insurance, taxes, 
depreciation, or capital investment! Clearly the 
hog-raiser had no inducement to carry on raising 
them. Yet the new agreement offers him less 
even than that. And I can no more than mention 
such minus-inducements as the importation of 
American pork and the new practice of rail-grading. 
And then, to cap it all, the domestic price of hogs 
is lower even than the export price. No wonder 
the fear is being expressed in responsible quarters 
that the production of hogs will be seriously cur- 
tailed. No wonder, to revert for a moment to 
tobacco, that a large proportion of the growers 
have revolted and formed a codéperative of their 
own. Nor can we decently impute to the farmer 
any lack of patriotism. A ranking authority has 
declared that the hog-producers have already made 
a greater sacrifice for our war effort than any 
other group. 

Clearly, such conditions would be defensible only 
if there were no alternative, or if other classes 
concerned with agricultural production were in a 
similar plight. If either of these conditions 
obtained, the farmer would be found at least as 
ready to court bankruptcy for the country’s good 
as would any other group. But neither condition 
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does obtain. The other classes concerned are the 
consumers and the processing and distributing 
companies. (1) the consumers have no complaint 
to urge against the farmer. For example, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics calculates that the 
Canadian cost of living has risen five percent since 
the war began. The Department of Agriculture is 
authority for the statement that the farmer’s cost 
of living, on the other hand, has risen 13 percent— 
many items in the general cost, such as rent, being 
irrelevant to his case. (2) What of the processors 
and distributors? In the last three years the 
shares of a large packing company have trebled 
their value. The same company, in this year in 
which the farmer’s distress must have been 
unexampled, pridefully announces profits unexam- 
pled in its history. (They are, indeed, many points 
in excess of the percentage of excess profits allowed 
to be retained by recent legislation for other 
industries.) A charter-shareholder who invested 
$10,000 in a great tobacco company, when it was 
formed in 1912, received last year dividends of 
$30,000. A milk company announced last June net 
earnings two and a half times as large as in the 
year previous. These are but examples of a condi- 
tion that is universal. Where the consumer has 
sustained an overall increase of five percent in his 
cost of living, where the farmer’s costs have risen 
two and a half times that amount, the great corpor- 
ations, so far from losing ground, have maintained 
.and even greatly increased their profits. They 
have cornered all the profits that are being made 
in this vital industry of agricultural production. 
They are subjecting that industry to a lack of 
balance which may well, unless effective remedies 
are applied, end by upsetting it. They are, 
consciously or unconsciously, inflicting upon the 
producers pains and distresses that could be 
justified only by such pseudo-ethical principles as 
“every man for himself” and “might is right’— 
the very principles which, in their international 
embodiment, we are fighting today. In subjecting 
this vital industry to a strain altogether uncalled- 
for by any need of anyone, they are undermining 
the base upon which our war effort must rest, or 
be ruined. 


The nation cannot afford to let this go on. For 
there is an alternative. Democratic government, 
here and elsewhere, has acquired the right to 
dictate to industry and labor; in Britain it has 
exercised that right on a large scale in regard 
especially to industries most obviously engaged in 
war-production. This right can be exercised with 
equal freedom and thoroughness in a field of 
production less obviously but no less critically 
related to the total war effort. If we are to have 
the confidence that we could have in the prospects 
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of that war effort, control of production must be 
extended to agriculture. And our government, if 
it fails to take control, and if therefore that 
happens which must in that case be expected, will 
cease to have any claim upon the confidence of the 
Canadian people. 


I have said nothing of the special problems of the 
western wheat-farmer. These have forced them- 
selves upon the attention of the people, and even of 
the government. Any fair-minded citizen will 
admit the great difficulties with which they 
confront the government. The same citizens will 
maintain, in the same breath, that the greater the 
difficulties, the more imperative the government’s 
duty to solve them. I have concentrated upon a 
more general but less generally recognized agricul- 
tural condition which is indeed identical with the 
former in its human implications, but with which 
the success of our war effort is even more vitally 
bound up. The farmer cannot sanely be expected 
to carry on in present conditions. Industry would 
fold up at once if asked to carry on in such 
conditions. Can we safely expect the farmer to 
submit to them? Those who are in contact with 
Ontario farmers today will balk at giving the 
answer yes. Many will answer no. Many more 
will say that only an idiot would have asked the 
question. 


The Wish 


In kindness 
I wish you death, 
the relaxed arm, 
the mouth unhampered by urgency 
of kisses uninvited. 
Less bewildering to die, 
than endure the harass of a heart 
in full retreat from joy. 
CAROL COATES CASSIDY 
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delegates and their advisers to discuss the 

findings of the Rowell-Sirois commission 
was thwarted by the whim of Mitchell Hepburn 
and two others who followed his baneful leadership. 
The Ontario premier’s general attitude of contempt 
and effrontery was strongly reminiscent of that of 
Adolph Hitler when he left the Geneva conference 
in 1935. That event marked definitely the rise of 
an evil genius in Europe. It was the real and 
unmistakable declaration of war against those 
methods of conference and compromise which 
distinguish democracy from dictatorship. 

Throughout the recent dominion-provincial con- 
ference, there was the same disinclination on the 
part of Hepburn and Aberhart to discuss questions 
of vital concern, the same professions of sympathy 
for the welfare of the common people, the same 
veiled references to “money powers,” which formed 
the stock-in-trade of Nazi propagandists in Europe, 
and, finally, the same sort of violent accusation, as 
Premier Hepburn dramatically announced the 
withdrawal of his delegation in the words, “There 
is no alternative open to my colleagues and myself 
but to withdraw and leave the wreckers of Confed- 
eration, under the guise of patriotism, to continue 
their nefarious work.” 

From the beginning to the end Mr. Mackenzie 
King was polite, urbane and conciliatory; nothing 
seemed to disturb his equanimity. In his opening 
remarks, the prime minister said, “In stating our 
position, I do not want it to be understood that we 
regard the report as the last word. Nor do we 
mean to suggest that the recommendations of the 
report must be accepted or rejected as a whole... 
We do not say ‘all or nothing’ or ‘everything at 
once.’ We readily recognize that the recommenda- 
tions on all subjects may not be acceptable. They 
must be considered on their merits in relation to 
the obligations of the provinces as well as to those 
of the dominion.” 

It is the tragedy of this country that Mr. King, 
with all his qualities of diplomacy, lacks the force 
of character which inspires the relationship between 
a Roosevelt or a Churchill and their peoples. For 
what was needed at the dominion-provincial confer- 
ence was a leader, characterized by determination 
and courage, capable of winning the admiration 
and support of a united Canadian people, if 
necessary, over the heads of self-seeking, obstruc- 
tionist provincial politicians. 

Mr. Pattullo’s position was difficult to understand. 


T: DESIRE of nearly one hundred and fifty 
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One wondered about the stories told of the umbrage 
he is said to have taken when, on some of his visits 
to Ottawa, Mr. King had been too busy to grant him 
an immediate audience. To refuse to discuss the 
difficult constitutional and economic matters with 
the representatives of all Canada, was to assume a 
responsibility of the gravest sort. One wondered 
what his colleague, Hon. George Weir, thought of 
Mr. Pattullo’s performance, for Dr. Weir is a 
scholar and a gentleman. 

Alberta’s premier appeared to be in his usual 
form. He told a couple of good stories and then 
proceeded to give one of those extraordinarily 
illogical dissertations with an air of authority and 
sincerity which is both disarming and, to anyone 
who really cares for democracy, alarming; alarming, 
because the manner of its saying might convince a 
multitude of quite well-intentioned people. 


Mr. Aberhart in glowing terms described the 
conference as “our golden opportunity to lay the 
foundations” of an ideal state. Said he, “We are 
here, I believe, to draft a scheme of things for the 
Canada of the future which will bring to that 
Canada a standard of justice which will place 
human values above dollar values, a scheme of 
things that will provide for our fighting heroes, 
when they return, a standard of national viewpoint 
which shall not only recognize, as you have publicly 
stated, Mr. Prime Minister, but which shall further 
decree that that which is physically desirable, is 
financially possible.” 

No one suggested that the adoption of the 
Rowell-Sirois recommendations would achieve such 
ends. What was suggested was that a discussion 
of the voluminous and carefully documented report 
would enable our people to place the responsibility 
for social and economic security where it properly 
belongs. ; 

Mr. Aberhart even wandered into the inter- 
national field, and referred to those who were 
discussing war and peace aims involving the 
establishment of an international order to prevent 
future aggression as persons who dumbfounded him 
“by the bold effrontery of such subversive sugges- 
tions right in the midst of the British Empire at a 
time like this.” 

Rt. Hon. Herbert Morrison, Rt. Hon. Ernest 
Bevin, Rt. Hon. Arthur Greenwood and the British 
Labor and Socialist party, which are all determined 
to end fascism and threats of militaristic aggression 
once and for all, are thus described as “subversive” 
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by William Aberhart of the Prophetic Institute of 
Calgary, Alberta. 

What then did Mr. Aberhart think of the confer- 
ence, “this golden opportunity” as he called it? 
He finally condemned it as “inopportune,” “danger- 
ous,” and warned that the whisper has gone 
around, “It is the money powers.” What solution 
to the difficulties arising out of the marketing of 
Alberta’s wheat and produce, the problem of relief 
and unemployment, the social services, did he 
suggest? He concluded his main address by 
saying, “We feel that if the federal government will 
assist us in refunding our maturities when they 
come due at a lower rate of interest—say three per- 
cent—we will be able to get along and look after 
our own problems under present circumstances.” 

Two men increased their reputations. Premier 
Bracken of Manitoba, in a well-prepared address, 
put the need for the immediate consideration of the 
dominion-wide problems of unemployment, agricul- 
tural distress and financial responsibility in an 
exceedingly able manner. His address stood out in 
sharp contrast against the ominous threats of 
fascist-like demagoguery. We saw a new Mr. 
Ilsley, a minister who could make a really effective 
speech when the occasion required it. Generally, 
Mr. Ilsley is a little diffident and gives one the 
impression of choosing his words too cautiously, but 
his brief outline of the dominion’s financial 
problems and the steps he now proposes to take to 
meet them, was a memorable effort. His remarks 
made a deep impression on the conference. 

To sum up, the conference failed, not because 
the problems are not there, but because political 
opportunism overrode statesmanship on the part 
of those, who, in this time of tribulation, should 
have placed the public interest above immediate 
political and personal ambition. 

Its failure also served to expose a_ possible 
dangerous alliance between the black reaction of 
Mitchell Hepburn and the cocksure demagoguery 
of William Aberhart. However, to be forewarned 
is to be forearmed, and thus it behoves all lovers 
of democracy and progress to watch and guard 
against the Hepburn-Aberhart-Pattullo axis in the 
future. 


O CANADA! 


His (the Bishop of Victoria’s) plea was part of a written 
brief in which he alleged discrimination against the 
Catholic hospital and digressed to declare the school tax 
unfair to members of his faith. 


“In fact I believe you cannot perpetuate such an injus- 
tice without calling into question your right to be termed 
a gentleman,” he concluded. 
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“Td just like to hear that last sentence again,” said 
Alderman Ed. Williams. The bishop re-read the state- 
ment, emphasizing and explaining the word “perpetuate.” 


His argument, he admitted, would fall on deaf ears if 
his hearers were socialists believing in state ownership 
and operation. But, he added, the world was engaged in 
a war against such totalitarianism as that school of thought 
represented. 

(Victoria Times, Dec. 3, 1940) 


Les plus dangereux agents de destruction sont parfois, 
souvent méme, les plus discrets, les plus invisibles. L’Etat 
canadien a interné des communistes, des nazistes, des 
fascistes, des démocrats absolus, au nom de |]’ordre, de la 
paix et du bon gouvernement du Canada. 

(La Jeunesse Ouvriére, Novembre, 1940) 


The Religious Aspect of the Sirois Report—Shall the 
Dominion Be Mortgaged for the Church of Rome? 
Address by Dr. Shields in Jarvis Street Church. 

(Advt. in Toronto Globe and Mail, Jan. 16, 1941.) 


Magazine distributors and newsstands across Canada 
are hit by Finance Minister Ilsley’s budget order putting 
certain periodicals on the prohibited list in order to save 
foreign exchange. There will be no interference with 
imports of illustrated news or opinion magazines that 
print articles or pictures favoring the British cause, or 
whose reading public in the United States is so large that 
Canada cannot risk incurring the magazine’s enmity. 

(Victoria Times, Dec. 3, 1940.) 


Prosperity Shown by United Church. Despite war’s 
calls on public, all finances are well maintained. 
Evangelism affected. Crisis shook the interest in this 
field, but ‘spiritual offensive’ now regained, convention is 
told. 

(The Gazette, Montreal, Saturday, Sept. 14, 1940.) 


This (seven M.P.’s) is, of course, a mere negligible 
quantity, and the C.C.F. may be said to have only a 
nuisance value... It may be just as well that the C.C.F. 
should lie doggo for the duration of the war. In any event, 
it is fortunate that its power has virtually vanished from 
the political scene. 

(Montreal Daily Star, Oct. 30, 1940) 


. . . There is another party of no small proportions, 
known as the Canadian Commonwealth Federation. 
(An Editorial, Toronto Globe and Mail, Jan. 10, 1941.) 


. .. The extracts from Mr. MacCormac’s book with its 
wholesome criticism of Canada’s past failure to under- 
stand her great part in concrete foreign policy should be 
of material assistance to our government which is trying 
to keep its democratic slant. This slant puts on us as a 
people the terrible responsibility of being the watchful 
watch dog and of also the encouraging carrot before the 
horse that at present is having to haul a terrific load . . . 

—FROM ONTARIO 


(From League of Nations Society in Canada Newssheet, 
January, 1941) 


This month’s prize of a six months’ subscription goes to 
Clare McAllister, Victoria, B.C. All contributions should 
contain original clipping, the date and name of publication 
from which taken. 
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Is Raynault’s Face Red? 


James Ritchie 


registration cards hovered around the un- 

happy head of Adhemar Raynault as he 
waited in Montreal’s city hall on the evening of 
December 9 to hear he was elected mayor of 
Montreal, to preside over the new unwieldy 
99-man city counci! for a two-year period. 

Mayor Raynault was indignant, outraged and 
embarrassed. So were others. 

The mayor was indignant because Royal Canadian 
Mounted police had burst into his committee head- 
quarters the evening before and arrested two of his 
hardest working organizers, J. Oscar Lefebvre and 
Lionel Rioux. Both were gentlemen widely known 
for their organizing ability if not for their political 
ethics. Rioux had been photographed standing 
proudly beside Mr. Raynault as the latter filed his 
nomination the week before. Two days previous 
to his arrest he had spoken over the radio on behalf 
of his friend, Adhemar, the honest candidate who 
was touchingly described as such in editorials in the 
Montreal Star and Herald. 

And along came the R.C.M.P., fresh from a raid 
on a Verdun print shop that yielded 10,000 nearly 
completed counterfeit registration cards and three 
prisoners—Edouard Leduc, operator of the print- 
ing plant and two minor Raynault political workers, 
J. Odilion Lemire and Germain Cayer. These men 
chose the unfortunate time when police were raid- 
ing the plant to drop in to pick up a batch of the 
cards. They in turn led police to 5,000 other phoney 
cards which had been distributed. They also, after 
a decent period of indecision, gave statements 
which sent the mounties hotfooting it over to 
Raynault committee headquarters, where amid 
loud cries of protest they gathered in Rioux and J. 
Oscar Lefebvre, his working partner of some years 
standing. Both had previously lent their unusual 
electioneering talents to Maurice Duplessis’s 
National Union party. 

Here it should be explained that voters in the 
Montreal civic elections had to produce their nation- 
al registration cards at the polls. Obviously there- 
fore, no scheme for telegraphing votes could be 
possible without first obtaining national registra- 
tion cards of one sort or another. It should also 
be clearly understood that telegraphing votes is 
standard electioneering practice in the province of 
Quebec, particularly in the city of Montreal. The 
cost of telegraphing a vote is about five dollars. 
Thus, if only 5,000 were to be telegraphed under 
this pretty little scheme for which five men have 
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been arrested to date, the cost would have been 
approximately $25,000. 

While indignant at such carelessness on the part 
of Mr. Rioux and his associates, Mr. Raynault was 
outraged that the Gazette had associated those 
gentlemen with him. He visited the Gazette offices 
shortly after the early edition which broke the 
story had reached the streets, and loudly threatened 
a “beeg suite for lee-bell.”” Mr. Raynault’s English 
is rather newly acquired and fails him under stress. 

He went through several stages rapidly at the 
Gazette. In the first one he did not even know 
Rioux or Lefebvre. In the second, after pressure 
was applied by members of the Gazette editorial 
staff, he remembered them faintly as men who 
used to work for Houde, who did little jobs— 
maybe—for some of his workers. In the third stage 
he remembered Rioux had been with him on 
nomination day and charged that he was being 
“framed-up” and plenty. 

Mr. Raynault was embarrassed because in their 
haste to clear him of any association with Rioux 
and Lefebvre, his electioneering committee, headed 
by L. J. de la Durantaye, another ex-Duplessis 
organizer, gave a prepared statement to the papers. 
This statement advised that “none of the individuals 
arrested were in any way attached to Mr. Raynault 
or his organization, that the persons who intended 
to make these cards seem to have tried during the 
whole of Saturday (the day before the blow-off) to 
sell their scheme to the committees of several of the 
candidates and that for its part, the committee for 
Mr. Raynault flatly refused to entertain for an 
instant the offer of these false cards.” 

It was this statement that made Raynault 
squirm. For police on election day morning had 
unofficially advised newspapermen that they had 
obtained statements from two of the accused which 
claimed the scheme, (involving the telegraphing of 
15,000 votes if necessary, at an approximate cost 
of $5 per vote—standard Quebec rate) had been 
discussed and agreed upon with the organizer of a 
candidate three weeks before election. 

People were also enquiring rather pointedly, if 
Raynault’s committee had flatly refused the offer 
of the use of the counterfeit cards Saturday, how 
come Messrs. Rioux and Lefebvre were hard at 
work in his committee room in standard election 
clothes, no coats, and fat cigars, Sunday evening 
when arrested. 

Arraigned in criminal court before Judge A. 
Monet on charges of counterfeiting national regis- 
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tration cards, the five accused chose jury trials. 
They were remanded without bail for further 
questioning by the R.C.M.P. as the prosecution 
spoke of further important additions to the case. 
In the meantime stalwarts in the Raynault organi- 
zation tried unsuccessfully to obtain the services of 
Lucien Gendron, K.C., Quebec’s top criminal lawyer, 
and another prominent barrister to act as counsel 
to the accused’s legal advisers to make sure that 
nothing might be done to “frame Raynault.” 
Neither Gendron or the other lawyer would take 
the case. 

The Montreal Star, left dangling out on the limb, 
decided to continue support of Raynault and held 
the entire scheme, which might well involve the 
five men charged each going to jail for three years, 
was just part of an unsuccessful attempt to dis- 
credit Raynault. 

As the date for preliminary hearing in the case 
neared, many unpaid workers, hired, they said, by 
Rioux, swarmed around the press room in criminal 
court and threatened to tell plenty if their money 
was not forthcoming. 

But these men seem to have been taken care of. 
As the matter now stands, all five accused are out 
on bail awaiting trial in Montreal’s criminal 
courts. One postponement of trial has already been 
secured by defense counsel while a second and 
further postponements are more than likely. The 
old gag for handling dirty political scandals that 
‘are apt to implicate important people will almost 
certainly be worked again. Namely, the trial will 
be put off, put off and put off until the public has 
virtually forgotten the affair and the press will 
oblige by playing down the trial when it does 
eventually occur. 

Probably the most amazing political thing about 
the election was that Raynault seemed to effect a 
unity not before known in Quebec in setting him- 
self up as candidate for a job which pays $10,000 
per year but which under the new set-up 
is supposed to be devoid of any real power. 

This new set-up is rather interesting. The 
ninety-nine councillors are made up of three groups 
of thirty-three. One group is nominated by the 
following eleven organizations—Board of Trade, 
Chambre de Commerce, University of Montreal, 
McGill University, Canadian Manufacturers Assn., 
National Catholic Syndicates, Montreal Trades and 
Labor Council, Property Owners’ League, Retail 
Merchants Assn., Citizens’ Committee, City Im- 
provement League. Each of these bodies appoints 
three representatives. Then the city is divided 
into eleven districts, three councillors being elected 
by property owners and tenants and three more 
being elected by property owners only. 

These ninety-nine councillors have to meet but 
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four times a year for “some sort of talk-fest.” 
The real governing will be done by an executive 
committee of six to be appointed from each group 


of thirty-three councillors. While the finances of 
the city are to be controlled by Messrs. Potvin and 
Parent, who were installed by the Quebec Liberal 
government. Two things are immediately apparent. 
First is the plans’s close resemblance to Italian- 
Fascist Corporatism. Second that the people of 
Montreal are going to be governed by the property 
owners of the city. 

This is further proved by the composition of the 
executive committee. Guevremont, one of the two 
representing the 33 councillors elected by the 
people of Montreal on the executive committee, is 
known as a Raynault stooge, while the other, 
Richard Quinn, is a Liberal party wheelhorse and 
ex-Montreal alderman—enough said. Joseph Asse- 
lin, the president of the executive committee, owns 
about 400 houses in the west end of the city, and by 
an amazing coincidence the streets surrounding 
the blocks where his houses are located are always 
cleared of snow. 

In the election for mayor of Montreal and the 
honor of presiding over these 99 councillors, Ray- 
nault had the passive support of the Quebec Liberal 
party who did not officially assist any of the eight 
other candidates, though several minor Liberal 
organizers did work for Leon Trepanier, the runner- 
up. 

He had the support of the National Union party. 
His chief organizers, de la Durantaye, Ernest 
Simard and Albert Taillon were men who had labor- 
ed long and earnestly in putting Duplessis across 
in 1936. Raynault served his first term as mayor 
of Montreal soon after Duplessis came in power. It 
was common gossip then that it had cost Duplessis 
$100,000 to put him in. This made him the most 
expensive baby any provincial party had ever 
installed as their mayor in Montreal, milch cow for 
the province as far as taxes are concerned. 


Raynault also had the support of the English 
press though the Gazette had stayed rather on the 
sidelines. The most powerful of the French papers 
also supported him. Incidentally, election figures 
show that Raynault’s slim majority was won in the 
English speaking districts of Montreal. On the 
day of the election Le Canada, La Presse and L’IIlus- 
tration played up the story of the arrests as did 
the Gazette but the Herald ran the story without 
mentioning in whose committee room the men were 
arrested, while the Montreal Daily Star played the 
story down and took the editorial stand previously 
mentioned. It is amusing to remember that here 
was the Montreal Star and its allied newspapers, 
the Herald and the Standard, taking this ex- 
Duplessis stooge under their wing whose only 
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apparent virtue was his stupidity, when only a year 
previously, the Star had run a cartoon showing 
Duplessis as a stooge of Hitler and Stalin. 

During his previous term, Raynault fell out of 
favor with Duplessis. He lost the support of the 
party and retired after serving a two-year term. 
Charles Gascon, next stooge for the National Union 
organization in the 1938 election, took a terrific 
beating from Houde. 

Leonard Trepanier played a weak Charles 
McCarthy for the Houdists in this election but 
came a bad fourth. He had Communist support 
but many of Houde’s own supporters, more interest- 
ed in patronage than ideals, switched to Raynault 
because it looked as if Raynault was the man with 
the connections. 

Thus the people of the city of Montreal are in 
the hands of the property owners to whom bond 
interest is more important than relief and social 
welfare, while their stooge, Adhemar Raynault, 
rests uneasily under the black cloud of fifteen 
thousand forged registration cards. Even in 
Montreal, Mussolini’s ideas are not altogether 
successful. 


Note: On January 14, Edouard Leduc was brought to 
trial and found guilty of printing the cards; under cross- 
examination he said, “On Saturday he told me that if 
Raynault won I would have jobs in January. I thought 
they were for him.” Raynault won, but Edouard Leduc, 
the poor printer who only charged $40 for printing the 
20,000 cards, will get his jobs in jail. 


Correspondence 


Felix Lazarus, Toronto, writes: In “Mr. Kennedy Wasn’t 
Far Wrong” in the Forum of last month, Dorothy 
McMaster expresses surprise at the indignation with 
which ex-Ambassador Kennedy’s remarks in regard to 
the disappearance of democracy in England were met by 
Canadians. As one of the indignant ones, my indignation 
now covers Dorothy McMaster as well and my surprise is 
directed at the Forum for printing her article without 
comment. May I submit some comment? 


In the first place, Mr. Kennedy is no authority to be 
quoted on democracy anywhere and certainly not on the 
nature of the British government. There are people 
without number who've lived all their lives in Canada 
and are far from being authorities on life here. Aside 
from his temporary and restricted domicile in Britain, 
Mr. Kennedy, according to the New Statesman and Nation, 
“belongs to that big business crowd whose main reason 
for deploring the war was that it was bad for the stock 
markets and have all along assumed that Europe would 
have to be Nazi.” Since his return to America, the well- 
informed “Newsweek” reports, Mr. Kennedy has spent his 
time writing articles and making speeches urging the 
cessation of assistance to Britain since, by his theory, both 
belligerents are national-socialist (with which theory 
Dorothy McMaster agrees) and Hitler’s victory is 
inevitable—so, as his son put it, why criticize Hitlerism, 
for we may have to live in the same world with it? 
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In the light of the above, Mr. Kennedy’s confusion, 
misunderstanding and fear of the social changes taking 
place in England are understandable, but why should a 
writer for the Forum associate herself with him? To say, 
in the same breath, that Britain as well as Hitler has 
found it necessary to mortgage the freedom of its citizens 
is like comparing a coéperative to a jail since people 
work together in both institutions! To compare the war- 
planning participated in so fully by the Socialists of the 
Labor party with the “planning” in Nazi Germany is 
tantamount to placing “Social Planning for Canada” on 
a par with “Mein Kampf”! Merely to state the comparison 
is sufficient to condemn it. The differences, to put it 
mildly, should be obvious, especially to liberals. One 
need only ask, 1) what is the long-range social-philosophy 
of the planner; 2) what methods are used to enforce the 
planning; 3) is the planning for social purposes, i.e., 
defensive, or anti-social, i.e., offensive? To talk about 
“freedom of citizens” when, in the main, merely the 
economic anarchy so dear to the heart of the privileged 
classes in England is being restrained, is to pervert the 
very meaning of the word “freedom.” What, if not that 
carried out in peace time to its logical conclusion, is the 
purpose of socialist planning? 

As far as democracy in Britain is concerned, the war 
has naturally brought about a certain measure of 
restriction and the necessity for a greater or lesser degree 
of such restriction is open to dispute, but the point lost 
sight of is that this very dispute is now going on in the 
press in England, absolutely unrestricted by anyone! The 
New Statesman and Nation is filled to overflowing every 
week with criticism of and disagreement with basic 
policies of the government. This is also true of the 
extremely widely read Picture Post. Only last week a 
conference was held in London under the leadership of 
the British Communist party, calling for peace with Hitler, 
a treaty with Moscow, the overthrow of the coalition 
government and the setting up in its place of what they 
euphemistically called a “People’s Government.” All 
working-class parties, both actual and so-called are legal, 
the Daily Worker appears and the voice of the soap-boxer 
in Hyde Park is still to be heard in the land. Surely the 
critics of the British government don’t mean that the 
detention of Mosley and his crew is anti-democratic. If 
it is, then I am sorry the ultra-democratic ex-government 
of Norway and such countries didn’t do something “anti- 
democratic” to their Quislings long ago. 


My greatest surprise came when Mr. Bevin’s promise 
that “the whole economic life shall be devoted to give 
security, not to a small middle-class, but to the whole 
community . . . ” was described as taking us towards 
the planned economy of totalitarianism. Which, of 
course, puts the CCF and the LSR and similar organiza- 
tions in the totalitarian camp, which is absurd! 

In conclusion, allow me to disagree with the description 
of Fascism and Nazism as anti-capitalist, despite the 
quotation from Hogben. Being a layman, I do not venture 
to disagree with him by myself. May I bring to my 
assistance Harold Laski, who, in “Where Do We Go From 
Here,” suggests that Fascism is neither anti nor pro- 
capitalist, that it consists, except for whatever mass-base 
it has, of men who are interested merely in their own 
power and its perpetuation. Capitalism used it to destroy 
the labor movements and democracy, which it did in the 
interests of its own power. If capitalism has, to some 
degree, been left holding the bag in the interests of the 
insatiable hunger for power of Fascism, that does not make 
Fascism any the less anti-working-class and anti-socialist. 
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We Went to the People -- Il 


Further resuits of an investigation that probed directly 


into the minds of the men in the street 
Philip Spencer 


ERE IS the second instalment of our “political con- 
sumer survey.” As explained last month, we had 
investigators ask questions of a random sample of Toronto 
citizens. Their answers were tabulated according to the 
classifications of sex, class (the As and Bs form the upper 
class, Cs and Ds the lower), age and political leanings. 
All told the interviews represent a true cross-section of 
Toronto population as a whole, and answers should not 
vary from the real answers by more than a few percents. 
In the tables below, “GT” means the grand total of all 
interviewed. “Und. 40” means those interviewed who 
were under 40 years of age, “Ov. 40” those over 40. “Lft.” 
is “Left,” those whose ideal form of government is a 
leftist one; “Rt.” those whose ideal is a rightist govern- 
ment, “Wm.” means women. “NA” signifies the percent- 
age who could give no answer. 
QUESTION XI 
In what ways do you think that your neighbor- 
hood, or the whole city, could improve living for 
you . . . in the way of cheaper staples, better 
management of funds, municipal housing, com- 
munity activities, etc.? 

Here was a chance for interviewees to go to town telling 
our investigators how they’d like to see a better life 
created in their community. This was the place where 
they could confide their dreams of the future, the 
improvements that might make life worth living. 

We chose to ask this question of their “neighborhood” 
or “city” because the political entity that people can think 
of the most easily is that one that is most intimate. And 
in the wording of our question we gave examples of 
improvements to help start the train of thought. Here 
are the results, “No. making suggestions” being the per- 
centage of the total who suggested improvements, “DK” 
being those who said “Don’t know,” “None” being those 
who said no improvements were needed or possible. 


TABLE XIX 
GT AB CD und. 40 ov. 40 Lft. Rt. Men Wm. 


% % VT % % % 5% YT % 
No. making 
suggestions 40 45 39 39 41 48 36 40 41 
DK 51 48 52 50 52 46 54 52 49 
None 9 7 9 11 7 6 10 8 10 


Nine percent of Toronto citizens interviewed had the 
audacity to declare that there were no ways in which their 
neighborhood or city needed to be or could be improved. 
Nine percent were either completely happy or without 
hope. And 51% had no suggestions to offer one way or 
the other. Only two citizens out of every five (40%) had 
any suggestions whatsoever. Evidently the desire or 
ability to make suggestions is a product of education 
rather than of economics, because a higher percentage of 
ABs (45%) had suggestions than CDs (39%)—in other 
words, the lower you are in the income brackets, the less 
aware you are of life about you. Naturally more leftists 
(48%) had suggestions to make than rightists (36%), and 
for once the women had as much to say as the men. 

Looking back over these results you'll pardon my 
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remarking that if only two out of five people in Toronto 
have any ideas on improving their collective lives within 
a restricted area, one has a fat chance of convincing them 
of the vastly more complicated generalizations about 
socialism . . . until socialists change their methodology! 

Before we leave this table I should like to show you 
one more interesting thing. The term “Left” includes (a) 
those whose ideal government is one like Roosevelt and 
the NRA, (b) those whose ideal is parliamentary social- 
ism, (c) those who are dissident socialists, not subscribing 
to any well-defined form of government. Those who fall 
into (a) are roughly the people who don’t like things as 
they are, but aren’t sure where they want to go. They 
are the folks who would tend to vote for the Reconstruc- 
tion party (remember it?), for Social Credit and the like. 
They are the sentimentalists usually, wishy-washy and 
indeterminate about their fine ideals. I’m calling them 
reformists. 

Up to now the term “Right” has included (a) those 
whose ideal government is like the present one at 
Ottawa, (b) those whose ideal is one that would be more 
strict with trade unions, radicals and the like, (c) those 
who have no opinion at all about an ideal form of govern- 
ment. 

By breaking down the leftists into socialists (par- 
liamentary and dissident) and reformists, and dividing 
the rightists into those with an opinion (Pol. Rt.) and 
those with none (Non Pol.), we get the following figures 
for this question: 


TABLE XxX 
Socs. Reform Pol. Rt. Non Pol. 
% % % % 
No. making 
suggestions 52 43 36 35 
DK 44 48 48 62 
None 4 9 16 3 


See how neatly the figures turn out. There is pro- 
gressive increase of those making suggestions as you 
swing to the left, a progressive decrease of those who have 
no opinion. Maximum smugness or passivity (“None”) 
occurs as you’d expect among the political right, and next 
among the reformists. 

I have also broken down the lower class into Cs (skilled 
labor and lower middle class) and Ds (unskilled labor and 
unemployed), and found that more Ds have suggestions 
to offer than Cs. 

Now for an analysis of the actual suggestions that were 
offered. I have arbitrarily grouped them into constructive 
and destructive (negative, status quo, secondary) 
categories. For instance the suggestion “Cut down the 
cost of government” is negative, because a more enlight- 
ened government would have to increase its cost in order 
to make possible its reforms; in effect the cost of 
“government” would be greater, but on balance the net 
cost of the operation would be less. Similarly I have 
termed “Abolish meter charge on hydro and gas” as 
ineffectual and secondary, whereas “Better sewage dis- 
posal,” for instance, is constructive. 
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TABLE XXI 
GT AB CD Und.40 Ov.40 Men Wm. 
% %F% % % % % %o 
Constructive 50 58 47 62 34 35 63 
Destructive 50 42 53 38 66 65 37 
Socs. Reform Pol. Rt. Non Pol. 
% % % % 
Constructive 72 56 25 25 
Destructive 28 44 75 75 


Half the total suggestions were constructive, half 
destructive. Once again the ABs (58%) were a little 
better than the CDs (47 %). There was a decided differ- 
ence between the two age groupings; nearly twice as 
many under 40 (62%) had constructive suggestions as 
those over 40 (34%). In other words, when age creeps on 
and achievement seems less likely, a person tends to 
become crabby, to object to life rather than to construct 
life. This should be an important point to remember 
when developing political strategy. 

Lo and behold, the women (63%) are far more con- 
structive than the men (35%). And according to political 
affinity, only one rightist suggestion out of every four 
(25%) is constructive, compared with better than one out 
of two reformists (56%) and nearly three out of four 
socialists (72%). 

Of the destructive or negative suggestions offered, 30% 
had to do with saving money; 24% suggested greater 
efficiency or better men in office; 46% were others. Quite 
naturally, saving money ranked highest among the ABs. 
79% of the men suggested money saving or better office- 
holders, 21% suggested others; whereas the figures were 
exactly reversed for women. Abolition of graft in public 
places was many people’s suggestion. Several women 
wanted beer parlors restricted or eliminated. One per- 
son’s idea of community improvement was to make street 
car fares six for a quarter. One wanted streets widened, 
another a parking law, another more signal lights at busy 
intersections, another closing of the main shopping centre 
to distribute business through the suburbs. 

One third of the constructive suggestions were general 
in nature (lower rents, more constructive public welfare 
activities, public ownership, etc.); two-thirds were par- 
ticular. These latter included municipal housing; more 
money for child and adult education; more playgrounds, 
municipal swimming pools, skating rinks, libraries; slum 
clearance; municipal milk distribution; group medicine; 
public management of coal, bread, meat. 

QUESTION XII 
Would you be in favor of making the distribution 
of milk a municipal affair, at a lower price? 

At one time and another the CCF in Toronto has 
advocated municipal distribution of primary essentials. 
So we picked out milk to get a line on public feeling in 
the matter. 

TABLE XXII 
GT AB CD und. 40 ov. 40 Lft. Rt. Men Wm. 
J To % %o % % To % % 


Yes 52 41 55 52 52 65 44 54 49 
No 30 24 32 28 32 20 36 29 31 
DK 18 35 13 20 16 15 20 17 20 


In the cold light of day, with no political passions cloud- 
ing the issue, half the Toronto adult population would 
appear to be in favor of municipal milk distribution. The 
CCF would be backing a hopeful horse if it plugged this 
one. But it would have to perform the very arduous job 
of showing the public precisely the manner in which milk 
could be distributed municipally or it would get no fur- 
ther than it has in the past. 
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Although the ABs in this survey have usually shown 
themselves more enlightened than the CDs, here is a case 
where they must take second place (41% to 55%). And 
one third of the ABs have no opinion on the matter com- 
pared with only 13% of the CDs. 

The total of those over 40 are here equal to the total 
under 40 in favor of municipal distribution. But by 
breaking down these age groups further we get: 


TABLE XXIII 
20-30 30-40 40-50 Over 50 
% % % % 
Yes 59 43 49 56 
No 22 36 38 22 
DK 19 21 13 22 


Although the sample in each category above isn’t 
sufficiently large to be completely trustworthy, the figures 
do seem to indicate an interesting trend—a middle-aged 
sag, as it were. Youngsters are idealists (so the cliché 
goes), so sure, they favor this proposal, three out of five 
of them. But in the thirties you are reaching your 
maximum earning power, which starts to taper off in 
your forties. After fifty, unless you’re in the top income 
brackets, your earning power decreases considerably, so 
you are more likely to support methods of saving money. 
This explanation may or may not be true of the above 
table, but it makes sense and bears watching. 

By political affinity, support for municipal milk dis- 
tribution is as follows: 


TABLE XXIV 
Socs. Reform Pol. Rt. Non Pol. 
% % % % 
Yes 72 57 39 50 
No 20 19 43 26 
DK 8 24 18 24 


Rather a remarkable declension from the socialists 
through the reformists to the right, isn’t it? Nearly twice 
as many socialists (72%) would favor municipal milk 
distribution as rightists (39%), with the reformists and 
non-politicals in between as you would expect. And 
fewer socialists and rightists are unable to give an opinion 
than the sentimentalists and non-politicals. 

It should be noted that on a practical matter such as 
this the non-politicals do not lag behind the rightists. 
Because the question of milk distribution is an eminently 
understandable one, unencumbered by jargon, the non- 
politicals do just about as well as the reformists. This is 
a lesson which should sink deep into the consciousness of 
every socialist, because a mighty army of present non- 
politicals will have to be brought into camp before 
socialism has a chance! 

QUESTION XIII 
Do you know what a cooperative store is like? 

Here is a practical pro-socialist operation, the codp 
store. What percentage of the public knows its meaning? 
How does this percentage compare with the percentage 
who know what the CCF stands for (we’ll come to this 
later on)? 
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TABLE XXV 
GT AB CD und. 40 ov. 40 Lft. Rt. Men Wm. 
Jo Jo % % % J To % % 
Yes 57 76 52 48 67 74 47 67 48 
No 43 24 48 52 33 26 53 33 52 

Over half the Toronto population claims to know what 
a codp store is like . . . even though local examples of 
same are very few. Knowledge is much higher among 
the upper class (76%) than the lower (52%); the leftists 
(74%) than the rightists (47%); and the men (67%) than 
the women (48%). This follows the usual pattern of 
straight knowledge questions, but in this case age differ- 
entiation does not follow the usual pattern. For here the 
older folk, much more experienced in household buying 
and more knowledgeable. of events in England, top the 
younger ones (67% to 48%). In other words, although 
older people in most matters respond to progressive 
stimuli less than younger people, here is an excellent 
instance where it is easy to get through to the elders. 
With all the backlog of codperative success in the U. K. 
behind them, codps in Canada would stand a very good 
chance of making great inroads into the mass of Canadian 
consumers, particularly among the older ones who in 
other ways can’t often be easily reached. 

Breaking down our age groups above into smaller blocs, 
we find that 42% of those 20 to 30 know what a codép 
store is like; 57% of those 30 to 40 do; 65% of those 40 to 
50 do; 70% of those over 50 do. Yes, here you have a 
ready-made opportunity to enlighten the older folk in 
the larger matter of complete codperative living. 

By political affinity, 84% of the socialists claim to know 
what a coop store is like; 62% of the reformists do; 59% 
of the political rightists; 32% of the non-politicals. This 
being a knowledge question, the non-politicals aren’t able 
to shine above the political rightists. 


QUESTION XIV 


Do you think you would like to join a codperative 
store? 
TABLE XXVI 
GT AB CD und. 40 ov. 40 Lft. Rt. Men Wm. 
J To % % % J To % % 


Yes 36 38 35 33 38 60 21 38 33 
No 27 24 28 30 25 20 32 35 19 
DK 37 38 37 37 37 20 47 27 48 


About one-third of the population, whether it knows 
what a codp store is like or not, thinks it would like to 
join one. Of this total the CDs can’t seem to muster up 
quite as many Yes votes proportionally as the ABs. Again 
those over 40 do a little better than those under 40; the 
leftists do much, much better than the rightists (60% to 
21%); and the men nose out the women. To the dubious 
credit of the women, though, nearly half of them don’t 
know whether they’d care to join or not. 

Some people who conceive of socialism as merely a form 
of political jugglery affect to disdain codps because they 
are supposed to “dilute” one’s socialist fervor and activ- 
ism. These people may be unconsciously nursing an 
inferiority complex; they may be afraid of exposing their 
own inadequate program. Well, the figures above con- 
clusively show the intimate relationship of codperation to 
political socialism in the average man’s mind. For 
whereas only about one out of three of Toronto citizens 
as a whole say they would like to join a codp store, three 
out of five leftists say they would like to. And when you 
break the figures down further, it turns out that 68% of 
the socialists interviewed (two out of three) would like 
to, compared with 52% of the reformists, 21% of the 
political rightists and 21% of the non-politicals. 
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With respect to these latter figures I should add that 
32% (one out of three) of the political rightists had no 
opinion on this question, whereas 68% (two out of three) 
of the non-politicals had no opinion. So that although 
most of the non-politicals are at present ill-informed about 
coép stores, anyway two-thirds of them still have an open 
mind. 

To give a clearer picture of the answers to this question, 
I broke them down by those who do and do not know 
what a coop store is like: 


TABLE XXVII 
Know what Don’t know 
is like what is like 
% %o 
Yes 51 15 
No 32 21 
DK 17 64 


Thus half of those who know what a coép store is like 
would like to join one; 15% of those who don’t know 
naively say Yes. The No answers are higher among those 
who know what it is like, naturally; and nearly two-thirds 
of those who don’t know what a codp store is like 
honestly say they don’t know whether they’d like to join 
one. 

Now we can do some figuring from these results. 
Leaving out those who don’t know what a codp is like 
(whether they say they’d join one or not doesn’t matter, 
since they don’t know what it is), we start with the base 
figure of 57%, representing that portion of the population 
which is acquainted with codp stores. Of this 57%, 51% 
say they would like to join a codp store. Figuring on the 
basis of 183,410 households in greater Toronto, the number 
of Toronto households knowing about codp stores and 
wanting to join one is 53,317. If a family buys $20 worth 
of goods from a codp grocery monthly (this is a fair 
figure if codp stores were well distributed throughout the 
area, and might be considerably greater), each family 
would buy $240 worth per year. 53,317 families spending 
$240 each per year would produce an annual turnover of 
$12,796,080! 

That is the turnover that could be expected if absolutely 
nothing were done to educate the people who don’t know 
about codps or don’t now think they’d want to join one. 
In one field alone, groceries, that is the sum that people 
who are now favorable to codps would be willing to 
spend. 

Now let’s go a step further. On the basis of this 
membership, you could expect to return an 8% dividend 
to all codp members. So these 53,317 Toronto households 
would annually receive back $1,023,686.40 in savings! 
Besides reaping all the other benefits of codperative 
buying they would save more than one million dollars 
every year. Think what a boost there would be to the 
progressive movement in Toronto if only one single 
activity saved its participants a million dollars each year! 
Think how many petty jealousies, egocentric outbursts 
and ineffectual gropings would vanish with the vast 
educational cleansing that codperation brings! 

And of that million dollars saved, surely the coéperators 
would be willing and glad to contribute at least ten per- 
cent to the further activities of the progressive movement. 
Think what great waves of influence would be created 
by—say—one hundred thousand dollars available every 
year for practical progressive enterprises. The roar of 
those waves would awaken even somnolent Toronto! 


Next month . . . a report on further questions asked 
in this survey. Don’t miss it. See that your friends get 
copies of The Canadian Forum. 
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The Foreign Engineer 


Laura E. Jamieson 


W HEN I WAS in Mexico City last Febru- 
ary I went by bus to Zitacuaro to visit a 
young friend J...H..., whom I had 

known when he attended the University of British 

Columbia. 

I found J. alone in a big rambling house with 
only a cat for company. A perennial fountain 
bubbled in the patio and tropical plants climbed up 
the ancient stone walls. His father had gone 
back to the mine, he said. I expressed surprise, 
“TI thought your father had left mining for good— 
was tired of being ‘a cog in a wheel’ and was going 
to spend the rest of his life collecting plant 
specimens.” “I thought so, too. But he isn’t a 
cog in a wheel this time. He’s a technical adviser! 
And he left all this plant business to me. Come 
and see the best herbarium in Mexico.” 

I looked at the rows of shelves containing 
thousands of specimens, dried by a process invented 
by the mining engineer turned botanist. I learned 
that J. and his father had found eight new varieties 
of oaks, eighteen new varieties of salvias (to men- 
tion only a few), and that Mexico was the happy 
hunting ground for plant collectors. It was not 
until the evening, while we strolled under the trees 
of the plaza, with the brightest stars overhead 
that I have ever seen, that I learned the story of 
his father’s return to the mine. Part of it I had 
heard years before in my own home. 

Mr. H. is an English mining engineer who went 
to Mexico about thirty years ago and had spent 
twenty odd years in the L...R...mine. He 
liked the Mexican workers, and before there were 
any unions he frequently interceded with the 
company for the men, to obtain better wages and 
improve conditions for them. J. used to tell me 
that his father often said that the Mexican Indian 
had a better sense of justice than most white men. 

After the revolution things were not so easy for 
foreign-owned companies. The Constitution of 
1917 re-iterated an old Mexican law that the 
materials in the sub-soil of Mexico belonged to the 
people and that the government could at any time 
take over such materials and develop them in the 
interests of the people. 

This meant that the minerals and oil might be 
expropriated. Then, too, the government was 
showing much more concern for the Mexican 
peasant and worker, both of whom had been 
exploited severely by foreign owners of land and 
industry. 

As better wages were demanded by the unions, 
now growing strong under government protection, 
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the owners began to look toward distant greener 
fields. Other Latin American countries, veering 
toward totalitarianism rather than _ socialism 
(whither Mexico seemed bound), offered fields for 
greater profits, since labor there was more 
suppressed. 

So the L... R...mining company began 
shifting its policy and in one of these shifts, Mr. 
H. was let out. This was the time he declared his 
intention to devote the rest of his life to his 
hobby, collecting plant specimens, which he had 
been carrying on in his spare time. 

Meantime the company, reducing its staff, 
began to use up its reserves of high grade ore, 
stopped the replacing of machinery and prepared 
to wind up and get out. 

Last December they abandoned the mine. The 
miners’ union immediately applied to the govern- 
ment for a charter to take over the mine and run 
it as a codperative. When the charter was given, 
the first decision the union made was to send for 
Mr. H. to be their technical advisor. ‘And he went 
like a shot,” said J. “The union seretary who wrote 
him was a carpenter and the president was the 
mine blacksmith, both old workers he had taught 
and trained years before. He wanted to see that 
mine run by the Mexican workers and he wanted 
them to make a success of it.” 

“Are many foreign engineers like that?” I asked. 

J. grinned, “You know better than to ask that. 
Most of the foreign engineers hope to heaven the 
Mexican workers will make a mess of it when they 
take over an industry. You’ve heard the foreigners 
in the city talk about the Mexicans, haven’t you?” 

“Yes,” I said, “I’m weary of hearing the English- 
speaking residents in Mexico calling the natives 
lazy and shiftless and corrupt and cruel until they 
finally run out of derogatory adjectives. Why do 
they do it?” 

“Trying to show a superiority they are not sure 
of. And then, of course, they are sore at being 
squeezed out of a country that used to be so easy 
to exploit.” 

I had to go back to the city next day, so J. came 
with me, first closing the house, getting a 
watchman to guard it and to feed the cat. He 
stayed in the city to see me off for home and was 
then going back as far as Toluca, where he would 
get a ride in a truck or car to the L...R... 
mines. It was his first visit to his father since th 
latter had returned to his old field; and 
he promised to write me and report on the progress 
of the mine. I quote from his subsequent letter: 

“Codperativa No. 45 en formacion—ex L... 
R...Mine—was left in very bad shape by the 
company. Naturally they cleaned out the reserves 
of ore. However, my father is investigating the 
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hundreds of tons of tailings, quite sure that if the 
ore peters out, he can keep the mill running for 
another year or two. 

“They had sabotaged the mill; but my father 
found out the trick they had played, and has got 
the mill running again. Then he found, under 
the iron plates on the zinc room floor, a hundred 
kilos of precipitates, which the company had 
overlooked, and which help a lot. 

“My father has also opened a technical school 
with a course on ‘Problems of Metallurgy,’ etc., 
hoping that among the shift bosses he can find 
someone to take his place by the end of the year, 
so that he will need to come only once every few 
months. This attempt to train Mexicans in 
technical processes and to banish the deliberate 
halo of mystery which hangs over mining in Mexico 
is what the foreign colony calls a ‘stab in the 
back.’ ” 

As I read his letter I remembered the happy 
month I had spent in Mexico, the courtesy and 
friendliness of the people, even when they were in 
rags; the big codperative farms we had seen, our 
experiences on the railway run by a workers’ 
administration. I could understand the thrill felt 
by a foreign engineer who was helping the Mexicans 
to stand upon their own feet and develop their own 
resources for the benefit of the people. But I 
failed completely to understand the other foreigners 
in Mexico who seemed to want to keep that country 


‘in chains. 


Death and the Newspapers 


Fergus Glenn 


OTHING IS MORE STRIKING in a war- 
N time world than the re-scaling of news 

values by our newspapers. One might 
almost call it a betrayal of the code which the 
newspapers themselves have honored in times of 
peace for more than a century. 

What is news? That is a question about which 
there have been many arguments. But newspapers 
have never had any doubt as to the right answer— 
in peace time. Back in Horace Greeley’s day and 
beyond, the newspapers of this continent, confirm- 
ing traditions derived from the Old Land, and even 
giving them new sanction and emphasis, established 
their own scale of news values. Broad classifica- 
tions were laid down, in order of importance, and 
young reporters were taught to respect them. These, 
they were told, are the kind of events people want 
to read about in their newspaper. A “nose for 
news” implied an instinctive recognition of the 
validity of this scale of values, based upon what 
every publisher and editor considered to be funda- 
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mental in human nature. And at the very head of 
the list came—Death. 

Death in its most personal form—that is, the 
demise of an individual or of individuals known to 
the reader. Death of a humble person, whose 
passing could have an intimate meaning for only a 
very limited circle. Death of a personage much 
more widely known. And, by preference, sudden, 
unexpected or violent death, especially the latter. 
Murder, manslaughter, or less calculated forms of 
violent death, such as may result from a drunken 
brawl. Judicial death, as in a hanging. Accidents 
to individuals resulting in death, or probable death 
—a motor car collision, a train accident, a fire, a 
mine cave-in, a drowning, in which an individual is 
fatally hurt. 

But, still better, as every editor knew, was violent 
death on a grand scale—an explosion, a major fire, 
a train wreck, the sinking of a ship, a tornado, a 
volcanic eruption, or an earthquake. These, of 
course, were occasional windfalls, not to be counted 
on, but to be made the most of when they came. 
Something to hurl the whole staff of a newspaper 
upon, no expense spared and no holds barred. 

War is the ultimate in mass dying, and even the 
anticipation of war provides the possibility of 
violent death on a scale unlikely in times of peace. 
Thus, our newspapers during the tense days of 
1933 to 1939 found in events abroad, if not always 
dying on a mass scale, the imminent possibility of 
multiple deaths, and their headlines reflected these 
conditions with ill-concealed gusto. 

What happened to newspapers when Canada 
actually went to war raises interesting speculations 
about this traditional emphasis on Death. To par- 
ticipate effectively in a war, to mobilize all the 
resources of a nation for mass killing, one must not 
think too much about Death. It is apt to destroy 
morale. There still remains a certain thrill in hear- 
ing of a person or of persons one knows meeting a 
violent end, but when this news carries an implica- 
tion that similar violent death may shortly overtake 
one’s relatives or friends, even oneself, the thrill is 
less pleasant. It is all very well to think of the 
enemy dying in large numbers; and even casualty 
lists on one’s own side may at times stimulate 
morale by rousing anger. But the tendency in this 
war has been to issue casualty lists more sparingly, 
and to minimize the extent to which death is taking 
toll of our side. 

As for violent death, individually or en masse, 
from causes other than war, it is definitely given a 
back seat in war time. This, I submit, is not solely 
due to the fact that the mass slaughter of war has 
overshadowed less wholesale forms of death and 
thus dulled our capacity for reaction, but because 
energies are needed for prosecution of the war and 
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cannot be dissipated in thinking about death in its 
ordinary, peace-time forms. Newspapers recog- 
nize this, and give much less attention to murders, 
executions, and fatal “acts of God” while war is in 
progress. 

This suggests that perhaps, after all, the editors 
have been wrong heretofore in their scaling of news 
values. Normal people do not like to dwell on the 
fact of death. But death has a fatal fascination for 
us, and contemplation of it becomes an almost 
irresistible form of masochism. Newspapers have 
always recognized and catered to this fact. In war 
time, we have a job to do which may provoke our 
sadistic tendencies, but leaves no room for maso- 
chism. The newspapers recognize this too. And 
Death takes a holiday, so far as our newspapers 
are concerned. 


One cannot help feeling that this is a sound war- 
time instinct. The question is whether it isn’t a 
sound instinct for peace time too. To be sure, the 
newspapers have had every encouragement in 
thinking otherwise. What some would consider a 
perversion of Christianity has given the mind of 
Christendom a death-fixation. It seems highly 
unlikely that Christ was as much pre-occupied with 
Death as is the average Christian. He was too 
pre-occupied with Life. “I came that ye might have 
life, and have it more abundantly.” Yet we make 
masochistic orgies of our funerals, and yield to the 
fatal fascination that Death holds for us by abetting 
our newspapers in placing it at the top of their 
news-scale. Such an inordinate concern with Death 
feeds a morbid fear of it. It is bound to distort our 
view of Life, and sap the energies which should be 
directed to making Life more abundant. 

Perhaps it explains the pacifist. In a sense, 
pacifism is an exaggerated dislike for dying. It 
says, in effect, anything is better than dying. The 
pacifist would retort, perhaps, it is only a dislike 
for dying without achieving any good by the act. 
One can respect this point of view while still think- 
ing that it places too much importance on the fact 
of Death. After all, one of the central facts in the 
life of the Founder of Christianity was his refusal 
to choose Life rather than Death when Death 
seemed the only way of achieving his purpose. The 
purpose for which one dies (if it is a more or less 
voluntary death) is the important thing, not the 
mere fact of death. No doubt most pacifists would 
agree with this thesis. But their attitude lends 
itself to misinterpretation because it seems to give 
undue importance to Death. 

Christianity is a religion of Life, not of Death. 
Yet many other religions treat Death more cavalier- 
ly than do most Christians. Irrespective of what 
we believe regarding life after death, our main con- 
cern should be with Life, here and now. The sig- 
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nificant thing about a man is his life, not his death. 
If we took our newspapers seriously, we would 
grow up to think otherwise, since the only thing 
that ever gets into a newspaper about most people 
is their death. Death may come to a man peacefully 
or violently, gradually or suddenly, picturesquely or 
obscurely, but the principal thing to be noted is 
what he did with his life when he had it, not the 
fact or circumstances of his death. 

Perhaps if we dwelt on this truth more the sub- 
ject of Death would cease to have the fatal fascina- 
tion it now has for us. Perhaps we would be more 
concerned with living than with dying. That is why 
one tends to welcome the lessened emphasis the 
newspapers are putting on death these days. It is 
a healthy instinct. Perhaps ultimately we shall 
even see the average funeral reduced to the sim- 
plicity and dignity of the military ceremonial—a 
slow march to the grave, a few simple words of 
farewell, the sounding of “Last Post,” and a quick 
march back to Life, with the colors flying and the 
band playing a lively air. 


The Old Women 


They are less lovely and more slow 
And now know all that they shall know. 


But what they thought and what befell 
They seldom ask and never tell. 


But once, more lovely and more swift 
Than April in the fields adrift 


And setting fire to every mound, 
They told each lovely thing they found. 
GEORGE CURTSINGER 


Portrait 


Dawn is a slugger 
He comes in fast 
swinging those big red 


hands of his 
and lets you have it 
onetwoonetwoonetwo 


and leaves you lying 
in the road with bits 
of dream hanging 


in your face 
Better look out for 
that man dawn 
H. ANDREWS 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


God and Man 


CHRISTIANITY AND POWER POLITICS: Reinhold 
Niebuhr; Scribners; pp. 226; $2.50. 


T WOULD BE a pity if the title of this book, and the 

theological language in which some of the essays are 
written, caused it to be read only by the restricted public 
who read books on religion. The subject is one of vital 
importance to all who think about public affairs and seek 
to root their thought in a consistent philosophy, to all 
those who play any part, however small, in the moulding 
of public opinion. The essential problem here discussed 
is how to reconcile ideals with practical statesmanship, 
how, if you prefer, “to achieve justice in a sinful world.” 
Mr. Niebuhr scorchingly upbraids those idealists who 
refuse to recognize the limitations of actuality. 

“Ideally,” he tells us, “the necessary idealism and the 
equally necessary realism can be held together only in 
terms of a Christian faith which refuses to make sin 
normative, but which also understands that human history 
offers no simple way out to the kingdom of pure love and 
complete disinterestedness.” Hence his condemnation of 
the ‘perfectionists’ who, as he sees it, choose to ignore 
reality and who maintain that this world and the men 
upon it will respond to an undefiled creed, when in fact 
all the evidence points the other way. Under this head 
he includes pacifists, liberals, isolationists, communists 
and socialists (undefined). All of these, he maintains, 
have (or had) a perfect formula which they tried to 
impose upon real life, a formula which, by ignoring some 
essential reality, helped the oligarchs to unnerve the 
democracies at a time of crisis. There are indeed few 
thinkers who can remain altogether untouched by his 
scathing denunciations: 

The common people are not fools. In fact they 
react with a wholesome common sense to the 
problems of the day. The fools were the intell- 
ectual leaders of our democracy who talked 
utopian nonsense in a critical decade in which the 
whole of western civilization faced its hour of 
doom.” 

The danger, however, is even greater for those who 
ignore ideals and are exclusive believers in force; as 
shown in the chapter on the ‘synthetic barbarism’ of the 
totalitarian chiefs. 

Mr. Niebuhr also discusses the weakness of democracy 
in foreign affairs in moments of danger, the liberal and 
communist illusions; and there is a delightful, if some- 
what terrifying, chapter on the Oxford group. The last 
three chapters are concerned to show that perfectionism 
is no more good Christianity than it is good politics. 

The whole book is a mental antiseptic, written in Mr. 
Niebuhr’s clear and lucid style, though it may discourage 
those who cannot keep their ideals unless they can keep 
them pure. “Let those who are revolted by such 
ambiguities have the decency and consistency to retire 
to the monastery, where medieval perfectionists found 
their asylum.” On the other hand, let those who are 
determined to come to grips with the world, however 
ugly and depressing, read this book without prejudice. 
They will not agree with Mr. Niebuhr on all points—I 
certainly do not—but I know few books that will more 
ruthlessly force one to reconsider one’s own position and 
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its fundamental basis. In this confused world there can 


be no more salutary, and no more necessary, surgery. 
G. M. A. GRUBE 


THE SOCIAL ROLE OF THE MAN OF KNOWLEDGE: 
Florian Znaniecki; Columbia University Press; 1940; 
$2.50. 


COMPREHENSIVE STUDY of the social functions 

of knowledge has been needed for some time, and 
Prof. Znaniecki is to be congratulated upon a valuable 
introduction to the subject. In two hundred pages of 
well-written material he surveys both historically and 
analytically the different types of knowledge and of its 
exponents, as viewed from a_ sociological standpoint. 
(This standpoint, by the way, is rigorously maintained; 
the few departures from it are noted as such by the 
author himself.) The study is systematic, objective and 
informative. One does not put down this book with the 
feeling, not unknown to readers of sociological treatises, 
that the writer has described, without imagination or 
insight, what one mostly knew already. And the would- 
be reformer who opens it thinking that ‘role’ is synony- 
mous with ‘duty’ will be sadly disappointed. Although 
here and there the author’s political opinions may be 
suspected to be democratic—after all it is possible to be 
objective and still to hold an opinion—the book is as 
completely free from ethical or political bias as it is from 
any effort to edify or to exhort. 

It follows that the author’s findings are correspondingly 
significant. But this is not the place in which to detail 
them. Two topics, however, of interest respectively to 
the social reformer and the educator, may receive a pass- 
ing mention. The role of the practitioner of knowledge 
in periods of social struggle is dealt with at some length, 
chiefly in chapter II. I think a more careful study than 
I have had the opportunity to make will discover a certain 
blurring of the historical and the analytic in the treat- 
ment, and resulting defects in some of the conclusions 
arrived at. And at least one important kind of propa- 
ganda seems to be entirely ignored. Nevertheless, the 
discussion taken as a whole is judicious and illuminating. 

Znaniecki also presents a powerful case for the per- 
petuation of certain traditional disciplines in the field of 
education, especially higher education. He exposes the 
limitations of the view that science should deliberately 
subserve social needs. In the most interesting of his 
axiological digressions he insists that ‘the study of past 
systems of knowledge can be of help to the present scien- 
tist in his own intellectual development,’ and that scholarly 
knowledge conduces to effectiveness, rather than to its 
opposite, in practical life. Believers in academic freedom 
and in the importance of academic study to society will 
be reassured by his conclusion that ‘the school of higher 
learning performs the specifically social function of an 
educational institution only because its main activities are 
not social but scientific.’ Educators and administrators 
of education please copy! R. E. K. PEMBERTON 


Graves and Graft 


INTO CHINA: Eileen Bigland; Collins; pp. 314; $4.50. 


RAVES AND GRAFT were the standard and accepted 
chief evils of the land of China some decades ago. 
Mrs. Bigland would replace these today with bureaucracy 
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and inhumanity; but these she would at once temper with 
humor and an ultimate serenity of spirit as outstanding 
characteristics of the Chinese people. And if her last 
word were that they theorized bravely enough but too 
seldom implemented the over-hopeful plans, you could at 
any rate be sure that her final and inescapable judgment 
was that the Chinese are on the way to real greatness. 
Indeed a brief visit with Chiang Kai-shek impressed her 
with the idea that, while his idealism is today firing them, 
real freedom and unity can “only come from the people 
themselves. It would spring from deep within them, 
thrust its way to the surface of their minds as the red 
blossoms of the cactus thrust through the spiky leaves, 
and it would hold the ageless, unconquerable serenity of 
China.” 

But the main burden of the book is the Burma Road, 
which Mrs. Bigland seems to be the first white woman 
to have travelled. The present reviewer has not read her 
other books, but is forced to suspect that here at any rate 
she makes a “good story” of an already good story. 
Exaggeration tires when it is overdone. On the other 
hand I have noted as many as fiften passages which I 
should like to have quoted: her power of summary or 
incisive picturing is notable. I shall have to be content 
with two. At Mangshih, for example: 

The leper set his stock in order, the ancient beggar 

scratched his stick-like legs, the cattle that had spent 

the night indoors trooped into the street, the steam 

rising from their hides, the pigs rooted in the filth. In 

the hot, sudden sunshine Mangshih leered at us. 
And the everlasting paradox of China, which she describes 
in one place as follows: 

Could one ever hold the same opinion of anything for 
two minutes together in China? Incredible beauty of 
mountain and river, black pigs shuffling in the slime, 
the slender grace of brilliant lilies, the volley of 
expectoration which sounded continually, the uncon- 
querable spirit of the men who labored for the High- 
way, the hideous lingering towards a death without 
meaning surrounded with dirt and decay: all these 
things rubbed shoulders in this glorious, tragic 
country. 

Possibly the chapter on Chungking, following the actual 
Burma Road trip from Lashio to Kunming (Yunnanfu) 
has been painfully but resolutely completed, is the best 
part of this easily read book. The unspeakable air-raids, 
the Chinese baby virtually born in the author’s lap during 
one of these, the looted hospital where she had been 
staying and where she lost “half this manuscript,” are 
portrayed with vividness and the right amount of horror. 

Perhaps the loss of manuscript accounts for at least 
some of the unfortunate inaccuracies in the book. Some 
are a matter of Chinese names, one is the application of 
the term “geta” to Chinese footwear (surely only used 
rightly of Japanese clogs?), while “a cake of straw bound 
with mud” can only be an unhappy slip. Less excusable 
are “Confuscious” and “Confuscionism”—though the latter 
is later on spelled correctly! Many competent observers 
would also challenge Mrs. Bigland’s rather ‘snap’ conclu- 
sion that for the Chinese Christianity is merely a means 
to an end, or that they have “been obliged to swallow” 
it in their anxiety to bring modern civilization to their 
country. 

There are sixteen fine photographs by Gerald Samson 
and a tolerable map. While one is at first amazed that 
such books as this can still be turned out in Great Britain, 
he wonders next whether it can get a proper sale, at any 
rate in Canada, at the high price asked. 

JOHN F. DAVIDSON 


Broken Dykes 


JUGGERNAUT OVER HOLLAND: E. N. van Kleffens; 
Columbia University Press; pp. 189; $2.50. 


HE FOREIGN MINISTER of Holland here tells the 

story of the German invasion. To have such a high 
official’s version of events ordinarily detracts from its 
objectivity; but this is not here the case, because few can 
doubt that to this story there is only one side, and no 
possible justice on the other. A brief introduction gives 
the background of the Dutch foreign policy: “No entangle- 
ments, coupled with a reasonable scale of national arma- 
ments so as not to present any avoidable temptation to 
anyone to invade the country.” 

It is a policy that failed, but few will blame the Dutch 
for having tried, for it succeeded very well in 1914-18. It 
is easy enough to see after the event why it had to fail 
this time and that we live today in a world wherein, for 
small countries at least, the only security is collective 
security—which indeed the Dutch themselves had con- 
sistently supported through the League of Nations. 
Nevertheless, in retrospect, the frantic efforts they made 
in the early months of the war to preserve strict neutral- 
ity in deed and word, though not in thought, seem infin- 
itely pathetic, and the author’s emphatic restatement, in 
the view of what happened, that it was the only possible 
policy, is rather unconvincing. 

He gives a full account of the efforts of the sovereigns 
of both Holland and Belgium to preserve the peace, and, 
after the beginning of the war, to restore it. Perhaps 
they had real ground for hope, for the strange incident of 
Vanlo, where, in November 1939, English and German 
agents met to discuss peace, still awaits explanation, even 
after the light here shed upon it. The enigma is, of 
course, who were the Germans? 

The actual story of the invasion and the short but gal- 
lant campaign waged by the Dutch against the invaders 
and their unexpected tactics is extremely vivid and clear. 
It all happened so quickly that the ordinary news chan- 
nels never really caught up with it and the reader will 
find Mr. van Kieffens’ book extremely interesting and 
enlightening. All will share his hopes for the future. 

G. M. A. GRUBE 


Canadian-Jewish Poet 


HATH NOT A JEW: A. M. Klein; Behrman’s Jewish Book 
House; pp. viii, 116. 


UDWIG LEWISOHN, in a preface to these poems, 
rejoices that “a young Montreal attorney was destined 

to be the first contributor of authentic Jewish poetry to 
the English language.” Mr. Lewisohn does well to praise 
“Hath Not A Jew,” but he praises it for the wrong things. 
In polished and mordant satire, dancing wit, metrical 
versatility and originality of metaphor, this is one of the 
finest volumes of verse ever written by a Canadian of 
whatever race. But it is where Mr. Klein is striving most 
to be “Jewish” that he is least poetical and most turgid. 
Having tried “Hath Not A Jew” on some of my Jewish 
friends tutored in an orthodox Schule, I find that much 
of Mr. Klein’s obscurity is equally impenetrable to them. 
All Jews and some Gentiles know, of course, that a 
Shadchan is a marriage broker, and will not miss the 
edged humor of Mr. Klein’s poem of that name. Who 
but a Talmudic scholar, however, can enjoy a poem made 
up of references like the following: 





a a 
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The smiling Kahana; Shammai in a mope; 

Hillel instructing an obtuse Ethiop? 
Even Eliot, who has taught Mr. Klein tricks both good 
and bad, footnoted his “Waste Land.” Unfortunately, it 
is necessary to wade through such obscurantism, not to 
speak of the arrogantly Israelitish preface by Mr. 
Lewisohn, to arrive at the real poetry of the volume—the 
writing which speaks to all men, if most eloquently to the 
Jew. 

He who persists will be rewarded. As readers of the 
Forum will know—Mr. Klein is an old contributor—he 
is a virtuoso in metres. His quatrains, in their fusion of 
musical neatness with surprising and moving imagery, 
remind one of Emily Dickinson. His sonnets are so skil- 
fully wrought you do not notice they are sonnets, let 
alone Italian sonnets, and he is almost equally dexterous 
with terza rima, the prose song, and Eliotesque free verse. 
Occasionally rhythm suffers for the sake of rhyme or 
figure, but the latter are so pungent that it scarcely 
matters: 

He abhorred the tribe of Moses; 
Barbs in his heart were their hooked noses. 

Satiric character portraits make up much of the volume; 
occasionally these are light to the point of nonsense verse, 
but more frequently they are edged in irony and bitter- 
ness, which is as often directed against his own race as 
against its oppressors. Here Mr. Klein’s “authentic 
Jewish self,” of which Mr. Lewisohn makes so much, has 
its authentic expression. Only the Jew really knows how 
to make jokes about Jews—and only he should. And none 
but the Jew can speak with proper passion of Israel’s 
eternal sorrows: 

The wrath of the people is like foam and lather, 
Risen against us. Wherefore, Lord and why? ... 
The sun rises and leaps the red horizon 

And like a bloodhound swoops across the sky. 

For the woes of Jewry Abraham Klein has no counsel 
but endurance: “Plant small stones for eyes so that no 
tears may run.” Zion in Palestine is still half-dream, and 
its consummation no panacea. The Messiah will not come 
except through a change in the hearts of all men, a 
change to enduring peace and social equality. Jerusalem 
must be builded here; there may be another world: 

But I will take a prong in hand, and go 
Over old graves and test their hollowness: 
be it the spirit or the dust I hoe 
only at doomsday’s sunrise will I know. 
EARLE BIRNEY 


English Poetry and the War 


FEAR NO MORE: Macmillan; pp. 96; $1.10. 


HAT POETRY still comes out of England is proved by 

this collection of anonymous “poems for the present 
time by living English poets.” The equally anonymous 
compilers ask: “Is this a time for poetry? It is certainly 
a time for courageous contemplation,” and it is exactly 
this courageous contemplation of the war, and mankind’s 
future, and of the reason for existence itself, which gives 
this anthology a personality and a value. All of the 
verse, we are told, was written between 1935 and 1940, 
and much of it obviously postdates the renewal of the 
world war. Close students of contemporary poetry may 
amuse themselves by debating who wrote what, but most 
readers will be more interested in observing and respond- 
ing to the various moods of suffering and articulate 
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Englishmen. In technique the poems are nearly all 
traditional; most are simple rhymed lyrics, and there are 
a number of ballads. None strikes this reviewer as great, 
and none less than competent. 

The title, because it evokes Shakespeare’s dirge, is a 
misnomer. A number of the writers, it is true, speak in 
accents of despair, “now the hideous Thing is loose again” 

The iron caterpillars on the cornfields . 

The bomb competing with a woman’s breasts. 
The appeasement days brought to many a sense of empire 
decay, and the renewed war raises a cry “to have done 
with flesh and bone,” and a longing for “the sanity of the 
dead.” But the dominant note is still endurance, a deter- 
mination to “live through the time when everything 
hurts.” For some Nature gives comfort as of old, “the 
strong slow patience of the living earth’—“for Life in 
secret goes about his work” “while autumn kindles yet 
another rose.” (I quote from three poems evidently by 
different writers). But for others hope lies in man alone: 

Trees and skies offer no comfort now . . 

Born mortal is born kind, born not to kill. 
There will be some who will live through to reaffirm 
ideals of Truth and Love: 

Let Goliath have his say, 

David won and will today. 

Many viewpoints are missing; there are few describers 
of the reality of carnage as Sassoon and Owen once 
described it, and it should be noted that the volume was 
completed before the collapse of France and the sustained 
air-war on Britain. There are few straight pacifists and 
no evident Marxists—the latter seem to have been either 
converted, interned, or to have suffered an American sea- 
change. A new volume from the same writers, or from as 
many of them as are still alive and finding time to write, 
would be intensely interesting. It would undoubtedly 
reflect more clearly the actual horrors of war, but would 
the note of stoicism be in any way muted? Let us hope 
that compilers and poets live to give us another volume, 
speedily, and, best of all, from the vantage point of peace. 

EARLE BIRNEY 


North American Verse 


THE FLYING BULL: Watson Kirkconnell; Oxford Press; 
pp. 189; $1.50. 

THE SASKATCHEWAN POETRY BOOK, 1940-41; Sask. 
Poetry Soc., Regina; pp. 30. 

AND I WILL BE HEARD: John Beecher; Twice A Year 
Press, N.Y.C.; pp. 43. 


HE LATEST WORK of the indefatigably versatile 

Professor Kirkconnell is a collection of plain and 
lively tales of the Canadian mid-west and mid-north. The 
framework is an open imitation of the “Canterbury Tales” 
but an extended comparison with Chaucer would be 
unfair and irrelevant. Mr. Kirkconnell does not try to 
be as learned, thoughtful, or panoramic as Chaucer, and 
no one expects him to equal in humor and descriptive 
genius the greatest English narrative poet. What Mr. 
Kirkconnell has done is to tell seventeen contemporary 
yarns in authentic and varied Canadian settings and in 
unpretentious Canadian language—and that is something 
worth doing. 

There is a justifiable number of tall tales, a few 
romantic and pathetic stories about new Canadians (whom 
Mr. Kirkconnell has made it one of his many businesses 
to know), a plethora of melodrama, and some narratives 
involving criticism of the evils of peace and of war. The 
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latter are too jejune in thought and slapdash in structure 
to be satirically effective, and most suffer from weakness 
in motivation and characterization; but a few are definite- 
ly entertaining, with that virility, zest and solidity in fact 
which animates Mr. Pratt’s work and which, one likes to 
feel, is a true reflection of Canadian character. 

This reviewer likes best the fabulous tale of Usquedunk 
the Frog King, who lived among very convincing 
Canadian mosquitoes, and the lawyer’s shocker about 
The Abandoned Farmhouse, where eery use is made of a 
prairie drought landscape. Mr. Kirkconnell rhymes as 
amusingly and easily as he breathes, though one wishes 
he would sometimes stop to draw his breath in pain to 
tell his story. Mr. Jack McLaren’s illustrations are 
excellent, and keep imaginative pace with the shifting 
moods of the stories. 

The Saskatchewan Poetry Society’s chapbook contains 
a few good and a number of bad verses. There are eight 
pages of the luminous mists which the latter-day Pick- 
thalls continue to trail behind them, of clichés strung like 
beads on a dime-store necklace; then Edwin Ash gives us 
an honest prairie poem, a vignette of “blue-lined plain” 
where “the padded feet of rabbits have written couplets 
in the snow.” It is four ladies, however, who carry off 
the honors: Ella Davis with a humorously macabre ballad, 
Freda McCarton, whose rhythms are equally delicate in 
free verse and in sonnet, and two Forum contributors, 
Amelia Wensley and Margot Osborn, whose lyrics are as 
fresh as anything in the volume. Then there is a dying 
fall into local doggerel and didactic drivel. Even in the 
best there is a failure to achieve what Mr. Kirkconnell 
has achieved—a language which approximates the way 
people think and speak in this country. 

“And I Will Be Heard” provides an interesting contrast. 
It consists of two long, ungainly free-verse “talks to the 
American people.” Inferior to most of the Saskatchewan 
writers in either metaphor or music or originality of 
thought, these two poems are yet far more readable and 
stirring. This is only secondarily because Mr. Beecher 
has something important to say. He is a descendant of 
two great democrats, Harriet Beecher Stowe and Henry 
Ward Beecher, and he seeks to continue the family 
traditions by blasting at the anti-democrats of his own 
day, from Ford to Browder. But the peculiar gusto of 
his writing comes from nothing more than his frank, plain 
speech and free, vigorous speech-rhythms. He is quite 
happy to use the language of his country. At his best he 
sounds like Whitman delivering one of Roosevelt’s fire- 
side chats. Most of our Canadian poets, on the other 
hand, sound like Tennyson reading the governor-general’s 
speech from the throne. EARLE BIRNEY 


Pamphlets 


HE “BEHIND THE HEADLINES” series of the 

Canadian Association for Adult Education and the 
Canadian Institute of International Affairs provides two 
more pamphlets (10c each). In CONFEDERATION 
MARCHES ON, subtitled as a comment on the Rowell- 
Sirois report, Mr. R. M. Fowler has done an excellent bit 
of work. He describes briefly the origin of the report and 
the work-method of the commission, then follows with a 
good summary of the main recommendations, though with 
excessive emphasis on the financial. His comments are 
brief but interesting and he insists on the urgent need for 
a solution. In spite of Mr. Hepburn, the report remains a 
document of the first importance, and this short pamphlet 
is well worth reading. 
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SHAKE HANDS LATIN AMERICA, by Mary McLean 
and J. R. Baldwin, examines Canada’s growing ties with 


the Latin American republics, gives a brief survey of the 


history and purposes of the Pan-American union, and 
lists the arguments for and against Canada’s joining it 
without, however, committing itself to any definite 
conclusion. 

The C.LILA: has also published a further number in its 
Contemporary Affairs series (Ryerson, 20c) on 
CANADA’S TRADE POLICY AND THE WAR, by L. B. 
Jack. It examines Canada’s traffic policies in the recent 
past and the dislocations brought about by the war. 
Exports and imports from Britain and the United States 
are analyzed, and the result shows clearly the reasons for 
Canada’s difficult position in the matter of foreign 
exchange (particularly American dollars) as well as 
foreign trade. In the prudent manner that seems to 
characterize the authors of these pamphlets, Mr. Jack sees 
the possible need for Canada of trade controls in dealing 
with other controlled economies. That need is surely 
obvious. 

The Public Affairs Committee (30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York) has brought out a new number in its excellent 
series: CREDIT UNIONS, The People’s Banks, by Max- 
well S. Stewart. Like its predecessors, this pamphlet is 
purely descriptive, with graphic illustrations, and tells 
you clearly and simply what credit unions are and what 
they do. Credit unions are developing fast in Canada 
also, and this booklet should find a large public. 


Miscellany 


FUR TRADE APPRENTICE: Charles Clay; Oxford; $1.50. 
THE BRIGHT PAVILIONS: Hugh Walpole; McClelland 
& Stewart; pp. 502; $3. 


HESE ARE two historical novels, each part of a larger 

chronicle. There the resemblance ends. Mr. Clay’s 
book is an adventure story for boys, based on actual 
journals of the fur traders in the Churchill River region. 
It continues his earlier “Young Voyageur” and looks for- 
ward to further adventures in the Great Plains where the 
buffalo roamed. In spite of an occasional unfortunate 
stiffness and pomposity in the style (faults which will do 
young readers no good, but which they will hardly notice) 
it is a lively and entertaining yarn, with plenty of action 
among wild animals and Indians, and with the very great 
merit of presenting a clear and detailed picture of the 
actual conditions of life in this trade at the time. Mr. 
Clay’s personal familiarity with the country he describes, 
and the peculiar problems of travel it presents, and his 
carefully detailed accounts of the technique of fishing, 
hunting, camping and travelling in these regions, give the 
book a sense of actuality that is certain to hold the atten- 
tion of its readers. It seems a bit less exciting than I 
remember Ballantyne, but the action is gratifyingly rapid, 
vigorous, and clearly described. It may be confidently 
recommended to any who wish an adventure story for 
children of appropriate age. 

Mr. Walpole’s novel falls into the Herries chronicles. 
It tells of two brothers, one a burly reckless fellow with 
a heart of gold and a head of oak, the other a more sen- 
sitive lad ill-fitted for the harsh and violent years that 
lie about the captivity of Mary, Queen of Scots. Perhaps 
the most interesting aspect of the treatment is Walpole’s 
implied analogy between the state of Elizabethan England, 
with its savage intolerance, its brutal self-assertion, its 
pitiless conflict between the claims of the individual con- 
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science and the state, and the condition of Germany since 
1920. The resemblance is never stressed, but always 
latent, and occasionally clearly hinted. The resemblance 
is, of course, between states of mind, not political forms, 
and no attempt is made to turn the story into any form 
of propaganda, though Mr. Walpole’s sympathies are quite 
clearly with the down-trodden and the oppressed. 

Mr. Walpole is attempting to recapture the atmosphere 
of a “ferocious, cruel, superstitious, greedy, and cour- 
ageous” time. The story is violent, and full of movement 
and variety. It must be feared that it will not recapture 
the allegiance of some who remember with regret the 
earliest Walpole, but those who have enjoyed the other 
Herries chronicles will probably like this, though, as the 
author warns them, they may find it at moments a bit 
disconcerting. L. A. MacKAY 


TWICE A YEAR: Edited by Dorothy Norman; Twice A 
Year Press; pp. 566; $2.00 (U.S.). 


HIS YEAR “Twice a Year” has been put out in one 

volume since the editors did not wish to hold the 
material too long because of timeliness. The policy of 
this publication is not to publish literature for its own 
sake, rather the editors are motivated by a desire to 
resolve certain problems they have faced—and are facing 
—and to make available for others the results of such 
findings. 

Naturally the editors and contributors of Twice A Year 
are deeply concerned with the war in Europe, although 
throughout the 566 pages of articles, criticism and poetry 
we don’t find much in the way of concrete resolution of 
the aforesaid problems. In the editorial there is just a 
hint of how the wind is blowing the intellectual smoke 
signals . . . “We find ourselves compelled to reconsider 
the rightness or wrongness of America’s entry into the 

‘ first World War, and the possibility of becoming involved 
again in war in any form.” 

Outstanding among the poets is Alvin Foote, whose 
“Ballad of Education” from “Messages Coming In” is a 
panoramic piece full of very apt imagery reminiscent of 
Eliot’s Waste Land but without that poem’s coherence. 
There are some delightful lines: 

Strange that the summer has 

Duties beyond weather to perform; 
Three poems of Ezra Goodman are very satisfactory. 
Dorothy Norman’s little pieces leave you with the feeling 
that she has more enthusiasm than art. There is a whole 
section on Rilke with three of his poems. 

Saroyan, Kafka and William Carlos Williams contribute 
several short pieces—Saroyan’s offering being three lun- 
atic phantasies in play form. 

In the music section Roy Harris gets all excited in 
different sizes of type which strikes one as being slightly 
vulgar. Aaron Copeland pleads for a simplification of 
style for the sake of once more making contact with the 
large mass of listeners, but suggests later . . . “Perhaps 
there is a music which, like Kant’s philosophy is not meant 
for the generality of mankind.” Ernest Bloch denounces 
form in music as a substitute for real emotion and real 
life. 

In the civil liberties section Max Nomad destroys your 
illusions about the good life in Soviet Russia—if you had 
illusions, and there is an extremely good article by Horace 
M. Kallen on the Bertrand Russell case demonstrating the 
political and ecclesiastical sources of the attacks made 
upon Russell. 
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The collection holds many other solid and significant 
pieces of work which cannot all be mentioned in one 
rotice. J. K. ROOKE 


TRAIL OF AN ARTIST NATURALIST: Ernest Thompson 
Seton; Scribners; pp. 412; $3.75 (U-.S.). 


HIS IS a very nice book, indeed. Even if the habits 

and temperaments of animals hold little fascination 
for you the autobiography of this busy egotist is worth 
the time spent on it. It has the two qualities which make 
success stories readable when told in the first person: 
candor and self-absorption. Mr. Thompson Seton (was 
it Seton Thompson once?) was born in England of Scot 
ancestry; he came with his family to Canada; was 
schooled in Toronto; went back to London to study art; 
came back to Canada to become a naturalist. But this 
is just a skeleton. -His turbulent ambition and his love 
of action made every sojourn of interest to him and to 
the community that sheltered him. He does not emerge 
from his reminiscences a lovable man. 


Other naturalists have been a little dubious about 
Thompson Seton’s claims to eminence in his profession. 
This has been slightly amended in recent years by a 
realization that the study of animals in their natural 
environment is essential to the understanding of them. 
Thompson Seton has unquestionably contributed some- 
thing to this. But it is the amateur students of animal 
life who have an undying loyalty to him and respect for 
him. Those who read Lobo and Wild Animals I Have 
Known when they were children will understand this. 
After the Burgess books and others which pictured 
animals as slightly eccentric humans, the way Thompson 
Seton wrote of them opened a new and unfamiliar world 
policed by a cold and admirable logic. Possibly it is just a 
hangover from that childhood enchantment but those parts 
of this life story of the 80-year-old naturalist which tell 
of animals seem just about as good as they did fifteen 
ELEANOR GODFREY 


years ago. 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES AND THE NATIONAL POWER 
POLICIES: James C. Bonbright; New York, Colum- 
bia University Press, 1940; $1.25. 


HE “PUBLIC UTILITY PROBLEM” is the subject of 

a vast and technical literature. To have its salient 
points high-lighted by an eminent authority in seventy 
pages is a matter for gratitude. This survey will be use- 
ful as an outline of the subject for those whose reading 
in it must be limited; as an introduction for prospective 
students (who will appreciate the excellent “suggestions 
for further reading” at the end); and as a stimulating 
“refresher” for those already familiar with it. 

Suggesting that public utilities incur government inter- 
vention primarily because they are “natural” monopolies 
subject only to competition of an inefficient type, Professor 
Bonbright takes as the basis of his discussion the out- 
standing case of the electric light and power industry of 
the United States. He examines the limitations of the 
pre-Roosevelt system of state regulation of private com- 
panies, with special reference to the deadening effect of 
the court-enforced doctrine of “fair value” as the test of 
“reasonable” rates, and to the role of the holding com- 
pany. He sketches the major power policies of the 
Roosevelt administration and suggests something of the 
significance both of efforts to improve regulation and of 
the public power program with its concomitant program 
of rural electrification. He concludes that there is a place 
both for public and for private concerns in future develop- 
ment. 

This is a refreshingly undoctrinaire and balanced dis- 
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cussion, of a subject notable for bitterly partisan contro- 
versy. Incidentally, it includes some interesting com- 
ments on the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario. I.M.S. 


LITTLE BITS ABOUT BIG MEN: B. C. Forbes; Forbes 
Publ. Co.; pp. 223; $2.50. 


MONG THE EARLY WORKS of Dorothy Sayers is a 

collection of short stories built around a bright 
travelling salesman, one Montagu Egg, who meets every 
emergency with an apt saying from his salesman’s hand- 
book. This book would have delighted the heart of Mr. 
Egg. The bits are very little, and by Big Men Mr. Forbes 
means big business executives. In this he shows that he 
is aware of the distinction between big men and great men. 
Even so, however, the collection is rather disappointing 
and the big executives, in spite of their highly deserving 
lives (according to Mr. Forbes), show little wit, a striking 
naivety, and an endearing propensity to give weighty 
utterance to the obvious and the trite. That, however, 
may be the fault of the author. 
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pp. 195; $2.50. 

Studies in Economic Warfare: D. T. Jack; P. S. King and 
Son; pp. 175; 12/- 

The Genesis of Plato’s Thought: A. D. Winspear; the 
Dryden Press; pp. 348; $3. 

The Case Against Pacifism: John Lewis; George Allen 
and Unwin; pp. 240; paper, 2/6; cloth, 5/- 

Ireland in the Age of Reform and Revolution: Nicholas 
Mansergh; George Allen and Unwin; pp. 272; 10/6. 

Christianity and Power Politics: Reinhold Niebuhr, 
Scribners; pp. 226; $2. 

Special Laughter: Howard Nutt; James, A. Decker; pp. 
59; $1. 

The Rowell-Sirois Commission: Part II—A criticism of 
the report; S. A. Saunders & Eleanor Beck; pp. 37; 
Ryerson Press; 40c. 

The Sacred Tree Script: Andrew Efron; The Tuttle, 
Morehouse & Taylor Co.; pp. 372; $3.75. 

A Short History of English Literature: B. Ifor Evans; 
Penguin (Collins); pp. 215; 20c. 

The Rowell-Sirois Report: reprinted from The Inter- 
national Labor Review, Vol. XLII, No. 6, December, 
1940; pp. 30; 10c. 

Read your Labels: Helen Dallas and Maxine Enlow; 
Institute for Consumer Education; pp. 30; 10c. 

New Directions: edited by James Laughlin, New Directions 
Books; pp. 579; $3.50. 

Roger Fry, A Biography: Virginia Woolf; Macmillan; pp. 
307; $3.50. 

The Sun Never Sets: Malcolm Muggeridge; Random 
House (Macmillan); pp. 393; $3.50. 

Science Philosophy and Religion: A Symposium, Confer- 
ence on Science, Philosophy and Religion in Their 
Relation to the Democratic Way of Life, Inc.; pp. 438; 
$1.50. 

Old Country Mail: R. S. Lambert; Canadian Broadcasting 
Company; pp. 60; 25c. 
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